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Miracle Plays in Cornwall. 
By the Rev. W. S. Lacu-SzyrMa. 





HE Passion-play at Ober-Ammergau 
f = has brought forward before the me- 
mory of the European publica class 
. of representations which held an 
important part in the religious and intellectual 
life of the Middle Ages, but which in our 
younger days we were taught to regard as 
quite extinct. If so much interest is taken in 
foreign “ Passion-plays,” surely those of our 
own island ought to be of importance to Eng- 
lish antiquaries, and indeed, to all educated 
Englishmen. 

In no part of England did the Passion-play, 
or the Miracle-play, exercise so important an 
influence on the social and religious life of the 
people as in Cornwall. ‘That influence ex- 
tended beyond the Middle Ages, and the 
MS. of Jordan’s * Creacon” bears the date of 
1611, and Carew speaks of these dramas as 
still existing in his days, z.¢, under Eliza- 
beth. Their literary importance and in- 
fluence may be best measured by the fact that 
some four-fifths of the literature of the extinct 
Cornish language consists in Miracle-plays, 
a statement which, perhaps, can hardly be 
made of any other European language. The 
songs of love and war, so common to the other 
Celtic nations, if they ever existed, are now 
extinct, with one exception, and that a most 
unworthyexample. The national epic, “ Mount 
Calvary,” is a purely religious composition, of 
no great literary merits, but touching, from the 
sublimity of the subject and the simple 
pathos of itstreatment. Beside this, all that 
we have of the meagre literature of the old 
Celtic population of Cornubia is a simple 
Folk-lore tale (of possible modern composi- 
tion), a few proverbs, a vocabulary, and a 
few small unpublished MSS. The mass of 
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the literature is dramatic; a curious fact, and, 
I think, unparalleled in the history of European 
literature. 

Most of the minor literatures of Europe are 
composed of songs. I would instance the 
Servian, the Ruthenian, and, I think I may 
add, the Gaelic. Ofthe old Prussian, I believe 
only a Catechism remains—a dry relic of a 
dead tongue. Newspapers and local maga- 
zines, however, are in the present day wonder- 
fully swelling the quantity, if not the quality, 
of the relics which will be handed down to 
posterity of the waning languages of Europe. 
Cornish never had a newspaper nor a maga- 
zine. The movement for newspapers and 
magazines, in declining languages, did not 
shine forth till nearly a century after Cornish 
was practically obsolete. A few enthusiasts 
seem to have tried to correspond in it, in the 
last century ; but a periodical literature it never 
knew. Its ballads, if they ever existed, have - 
never been putto paper. The “Three Men’s 
Songs” linger in tradition, in the modern 
“Cornish Dialogue,” but that also is of a 
semi-dramatic form. Indeed, almost the only 
compositions which the Cornish people seem 
to have thought worth writing down, or of 
which we have relics existing, were dramatic. 
Perhaps a careful search over Welsh (or sup- 
posed Welsh) MSS. in our great libraries may 
yet unbury some more relics of old Cornish, 
just as the very interesting drama of the 
“‘Beunans Meriasek” was discovered, in 1869, 
among the Hengwrt MSS., by Mr. Wynne. 
I can by no means believe that all the relics 
of written Cornish are exhausted, nor that the 
analysis of the language has been finally com- 
pleted by Mr. Williams’ valuable “‘ Lexicon 
Cornu-Brittanicum.” 

The fact that the relics of Cornish literature 
now extant mainly consist of dramatic poetry 
is the more striking from the fact that no- 
where in England, or in’ Europe, perhaps, 
I may add, until the last two or three years, 
was the modern drama less patronised or 
encouraged than in Cornwall. This seeming 
revulsion of popular feeling is more apparent 
than real. The modern Cornish people, until 
very lately (for there is a change going on 
in this point at present), objected to the 
modern secular drama from religious, or rather 
Methodist, scruples; the ancient drama was 
almost purely religious, and under the direct 
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patronage of the Church in Medizeval times. 
The very same feeling which repels the 
modern Cornishman from the “ playhouse ” 
attracted his ancestors to the Plan-au-guare, 
or amphitheatre, where the Miracle-plays 
were performed. 

The absence of war-songs is to be ac- 
counted for by the simple fact that the 
medizval Cornishman, except in the century 
when Cornwall earned its Royal sobriquet of 
“the back door to rebellion”—i.e., from the 
period of Edward IV., and the revolt of John 
de Vere, down to the religious insurrection of 
1549—were never a warlike people. Even in 
those rebellions which gave so much trouble to 
the English Governmentthey showed only how 
much annoyance, in the medizval or Tudor 
epoch, an armed crowd, excited by a simul- 
taneous desire to rise against authority, could 
give to their rulers. I need hardly re- 
mind the readers of THE ANTIQUARY that 
those were not the days of standing armies, 
or of arms of precision, when a host of 
armed “ tinners ” would be as nothing before 
a battalion of regular infantry and a battery 
of artillery. A rising of a few thousand 
peasants was a serious matter, especially 
if they were well led and fairly armed. 


European history in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries is full of cases to the point. 
There may have been war-songs of the 
Cornish miners, but, if they existed, they have 
now disappeared, and were probably never 


put to paper. But I do not see any strong 
evidence that such songs ever existed. The 
war-songs of the mountaineers of the High- 
lands of Scotland, or of the hills of Servia or 
Montenegro, spring from a warlike race, to 
whom war and the chase were the main 
employments of a large section of the male 
population. The business of Cornishmen, 
even in the most turbulent days of the 
county, was either mining, agriculture, or fish- 
ing. War was not their common avocation, 
though, when roused by real or fancied 
wrongs, with Celtic impulsiveness they fol- 
lowed their leaders to the battle field. Even 
in a remoter epoch, when the Cornu-Britons 
fought with the West Saxons, I see no reason 
to assume that they had war-songs. Possibly 
we have no vestige of these war-songs of the 
Cornish people for the simple reason that 
they never existed, and not merely that they 


were never committed to paper, or that the 
MSS. containing them have been destroyed. 

Why, then, should they have had dramatic 
poetry? This springs naturally from the 
habits of the people. Miners are a gregarious 
race of men. A rich lode must, in any age 
(archeological remains show that this was 
the case at a very early period), have attracted 
numbers of men and their families into close 
contact with one another. The discovery of 
a new mine probably drew a whole clan to 
the spot. In their actual work miners are 
thrown into close contact with their fellow- 
men. The surface which the metal covers is 
often small, the work is hard, the labourers 
must be numerous, and must have been more 
so in the rude medieval mines, when our 
modern labour-saving appliances were wun- 
known. The hours of work are not long in 
modern times, and probably never were, for 
the miners’ labour is severe, and relays of men, 
or “cores” as they are called, are required. 
Thus, though he lives in the country, or even 
on the desolate moor, the miner is half a 
townsman. He must always—when not 
a slave or a criminal condemned to the 
mines—have been allowed more leisure than 
the agricultural labourer. The question of 
amusement after hard, but not mentally- 
exhausting toil, must have presented itself 
to him and his directors, the medizyval 
“parsons.” In modern times “ tea-meet- 
ings” and revivals, and various games occupy 
the miners’ leisure—not unfrequently a village 
band, or getting up recitations and penny 
readings. The village band was possibly, in 
a rude fashion, a medizval institution, and 
we see it referred to frequently in the stage 
directions of the Cornish dramas. 

But what can people do who are not 
musical, or are not wanted in the band, are 
not literary (certainly the medizval Cornish 
miner was even less so than his modem 
descendant), and yet have plenty of leisure 
which they carinot occupy? Our West-end 
drawing-rooms politely reply—in an elegant 
and civilised manner, in exactly the same 
way as the medizval Cornish “ parson” and 
Cornish miner did some 400 or 500 yeats 
ago—by getting up theatricals.” Human 
nature, in its most civilised and its barbaric 
forms, has still something akin. 

The first thing to be considered was the 
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subject. The spirit of the Middle Ages and 
the spirit of the Cornish people (ever religious 
in the emotional side of religion), pointed to 
areligious topic. Untrammeliled by prejudice 
they naturally turned to the sublimest of all 
topics—the Divine Story of Holy Writ, 
varied sometimes by medizval legends and 
traditions, or to the traditional records of 
their own country, as we see in the “‘Beunan’s 
Meriasek.” The plays were almost to a 
certainty written by clerics. Internal evidence 
seems to point to Glasney College, the 
monastic house at Penryn, as the dramatic 
college of the period, whence some of them 
issued. The actors were not difficult to find. 
The Cornu-Briton has, by nature, many of the 
essentials of a good dramatic performer. 
Much vivacity and sensitiveness—a power of 
depicting passion, real or assumed; quick 
perception ; retentive memory. Possibly many 
a Cornish village could even now-a-days pro- 
duce the elements of a very fair corps drama- 
tique, who could, with a little instruction, act 
tolerably, and with good taste. Real dramatic 
talent is not uncommon among the peasantry. 
In modern times it finds its expression in 
recitations, penny readings, local preachings ; 
in the Middle Ages it found its natural ex- 


pression in the drama. 
The construction of a theatre was no diffi- 


cult matter. The miner is a ready man with 
pick and shovel, and ground near the village 
was not dear. To throw up a circular bank, 
like a Roman amphitheatre, was no great 
undertaking for the leisure hours of a large 
body of hardy “‘tinners,” even though it 
should be so firmly built as to last for cen- 
turies, like those at S. Just or Perran Plan-au- 
guares. Possibly the tradition of the Roman 
amphitheatre gave the idea of the form—per- 
haps it was a mere accident. I am inclined 
to the former view, as a perfect circle is not 
the most convenient form for a dramatic 
representation, though it might be for a 
gladiatorial combat or the games of the 
arena. 

The scenery and dresses were probably of 
the most primitive description. To each 
drama was appended a diagram for the arrange- 
ment of the actors, the exact meaning of 
which is not easy to divine at the present 
day. Horses were brought on the stage, 
which must, therefore, have been something 


like the circus entertainment of modern 
times. 

As to the plays themselves, which are now 
extant, and which have been edited and 
translated for the public by. Messrs. Norris 
and Stokes, it is difficult rightly to estimate 
their literary merits. I confess that, for my- 
self, neither with regard to the Scriptural 
dramas which have been long known, nor the 
‘‘Beunans Meriasek,” should I be inclined to 
concede that they are devoid of literary merit. 
The ordinary reader sees them under pecu- 
liarly unfavourable circumstances. Written 
in a dead, and, we may almost say, forgotten 
language ; translated cautiously for philological 
purposes in as literal a form as practicable, 
they are put ina most unfair light, from a 
literary point of view. Supposing an English- 
man, unacquainted with German, had read 
the great German writers only in a bald 
literal translation, how could he fairly esti- 
mate their many beauties? Or, to put the 
matter in a more familiar light, what is the 
estimate worth of a person unacquainted 
with Greek, who reads Sophocles or Euri- 
pides in a close school translation? As 
is said, in literal translations you often 
miss the most striking beauties of the ori- 
ginals. Even a very slight knowledge of 
Cornish gives me a more favourable view of 
their style and power than. the translation 
would convey. Perhaps we shall: never get 
them properly estimated until some educated 
Welsh student of poetry, who, by a: little 
study having mastered the differences of the 
Cornish from his own language, shall give a 
critique of these ancient writings ina dead 
Celtic tongue, from a literary, and not a purely 
philological or antiquarian, standpoint. . The 
work is well worth the labour of an intelligent 
Celtic scholar capable of undertaking it. A 
poetical retranslation, in verse, of the more 
striking passages, is highly desirable: It is a 
pity that the literature of an ancient-and 
extinct European language should be need- 
lessly depreciated for want of a scholar 
capable of approaching it with a poetic 
spirit. 
Taking the few relics we have of the old 
Cornish dramas, the most striking is the 
recently-discovered “Beunans Meriasek,” on 
which I may refer my readers..in-a Paper 
recently published by the British. Archzo- 
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logical Association. It is a striking drama, 
and, being on a local subject, is of more than 
mere philological interest. There are many 
passages in it of, I should say, true elo- 
quence, and the plot is not without artistic 
skill. It seems to me, however, that it is an 
amalgamation of two distinct dramas—the 
“ Life of S. Meriasek,” of Camborne, and the 
“ Legend of Constantine.” The two plots have 
nothing really to do with each other; are 
heterogeneous in chronology, in design, and 
even in structure. The “ Legend of Constan- 
tine” has in it a good deal of rough comedy, 
quite dissimilar from the grave, though not 
necessarily tragic, character of the “ Life of S. 
Meriasek.” ‘The two are found in the same 
MS., indeed, and may have been even per- 
formed together, but they strike me as 
originally distinct. 

The only other play not of a strictly Scrip- 
tural character (which, therefore, is open to 
fair criticism in an essay like this) is the 
* Death of Pilate,” which, also, we find bound 
up in the drama, or rather dramas, of the 
* Resurrection” and “ Ascension,” with which 
it manifestly has nothing to do. Its heading 
shows it is not really a part of the Resurrec- 
tion play, for it has this Latin heading, “ Hic 


ludit Tiberius Czesar et incipit morte Pilati 


et dicit Tiberius Cesar.” The Latin is 
rather defective. ‘Tiberius is represented as 
sick, and sends to our Lord to be healed. 
S. Veronica tells the story of the Crucifixion, 
and heals the emperor miraculously. Indig- 
nant, as medizval tradition relates that he 
was, at the story, he sends for Pilate, who is 
brought as a prisoner before him. Here an 
unexpected scene occurs. ‘Tiberius greets 
Pilate in a most affectionate manner :— 

A Pylat welcome os fest 

Rak me a’th car deo yn test 
Pan yth welaf. 

“©O Pilate, thou art most welcome” (the 
English word adopted), “‘for I love thee, 
God witnessing, when I see thee.” When 
Pilate leaves, the emperor exclaims, with 
indignation, “Tiberius has been bewitched 
by Pilate’s wearing the cloth of our Lord.” 
He sends for him again and compels him, 
with difficulty, to strip off this garment (an 
occasion possibly of some drarnatic sensation). 
Instantly Tiberius turns furiously against him 
once more. Pilate is condemned to im- 


prisonment and torture, but eludes his tor- 
mentors by committing suicide—not by 
throwing himself from a cliff, as in the Swiss 
legend of “ Pilatus,” but by stabbing himself in 
prison. A difficulty arises about the disposal 
of the body. It is twice buried, but the 
earth casts it up. It is then thrown into the 
Tiber, in a box of iron (“ Yx trok a horn, yn 
Tyber yn dour par doun”). But the water 
becomes poisoned. A traveller comes on 
the stage, who washes his hands, and then 
falls back dead. A plague bursts out. The 
corpse has to be dredged for, and taken up. 
It is then placed on a boat, and suffered to 
drift upon the sea. The boat strikes a rock, 
and, amidst a storm, the demons carry it off 
in triumph. A chorus of evil spirits forms 
the denouement of a scene which must have 
united the horrible with the grotesque. 
There is a quaint power and dramatic 
interest in many parts of the drama. 

Such is the only Cornish play, beside the 
“ Beunans Meriasek,” not on a Scriptural sub- 
ject. Perhaps, on a future occasion, I may 
have an opportunity of saying a few words 
on the old Cornish Passion-play. 

W. S. Lacu-SzyRMa. 


<n 
Old St. Paul’s. 


_——— 

(The substance of a Lecture delivered by Edmund B. 

Ferrey, Esq., F.RIB.A., before the St. Paul's 
Ecclesiological Society.) 


PART I. 


RSSQHE subject of Old St. Paul’s may 
Reg dem perhaps be considered rather trite, 
as the able work by the late Mr. 

, William Longman, “The Three 
Cathedrals dedicated to St. Paul in London” 
enters into it most fully, and other writers 
have essayed the theme. But I feel that the 
subject is appropriate for a lecture delivered 
before this Society, holding its meetings 
scarcely a stone’s throw from the site of the 
past and present great Cathedrals. 

The principal authorities on the history of 
Old St. Paul’s are Stow and Dugdale. As 
to illustrations, Mr. Crace’s most interesting 
collection of Old London views (lately pur- 
chased by the British Museum) gives several 
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engravings much earlier than those by Hollar. 
There is, for example, one of the time of 
Edward VI., and another executed about the 
middle of the sixteenth century by Van de 
Wyngarde. They all vary to an extraordinary 
degree, and must be inaccurate to some ex- 
tent, as in many of the views the nave and 
choir are shown with a far less number of 
bays than we know they possessed, and so 
the proportions of the building cannot be 
true. The Pepysian collection, at Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, has a variety of views of 
Old St. Paul’s in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. Then at All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, are some geometrical drawings, by 
Inigo Jones, of parts of the medizeval cathe- 
dral, and also, as is well-known, the geome- 
trical drawings of the same by Wren. These 
differ more or less. There are also many 
and puzzling discrepancies in Hollar’s plates ; 
but notwithstanding this, we ought to look 
on Hollar as the avant-courier of Carter and 
Britton ; for without him we should have fared 
ill as regards the representation of the archi- 
tecture of the seventeenth century. 

The views by Hollar may be seen in 
Dugdale’s book. In the Saturday Review, a 
few years since, a writer well remarked— 
“The artists of Hollar’s days were unable 
or unwilling to master or reproduce the 
details of Medizeval Architecture; and con- 
sequently his plates, judged by the modern 
standard, are audacious examples of pictorial 
inaccuracy. Still they are particular enough 
to give his clue to the architect who should 
set to work to re-create Old St. Paul’s by 
modern lights.” The same writer proceeded to 
speak of my “ unravelling” Old St. Paul’s, a 
happy term for the complicated process. 
Again, Mr. Charles Eastlake, in Fraser's 
Magazine, 1873, remarks, “ Even those parts 
which had been allowed to remain in their 
original condition were drawn with an igno- 
rant hand. If we take, for instance, the 
interior view of the choir, and examine the 
cuspings of the triforium arcades, or the 
tracery of the east window, we shall see at a 
glance that Hollar could have understood 
neither the one nor the other.” 

The history of a building is inseparably 
connected with its architecture. Professor 
Willis has admirably shown how the two are 
to be read and studied together. .I will 











therefore briefly glance across the history of 
Old St. Paul’s, drawing a parallel here and 
there between it and other buildings of like 
character. 

During the time of Bishop Mellitus, a.p. 
603, the first Cathedral was built by Ethel- 
bert, King of Kent, on the site of a Temple 
of Diana. This was destroyed in William 
the Conqueror’s reign, though there may have 
been more than one Saxon structure, as such 
were easily damaged. In 1083 Bishop 
Maurice began, in Dugdale’s words, ‘‘the 
foundations of a most magnificent pile— 
namely, all the body, of the Church with the 
north and south cross aisles. So stately and 
beautiful was it that it was worthily numbered 
among the most famous buildings, the vault 
or undercroft being of such extent, and the 
upper structure so large, that it was sufficient 
to contain a vast number of people.” 

The nave of Old St. Paul’s was somewhat 
like the grand Norman naves now existing at 
Ely, Peterborough, and Norwich, where the 
triforium is almost as wide as the nave 
arches under it, as we commonly find in early 
buildings in England. But on the Continent, 
after the Romanesque period, the triforium 
never became a leading feature. I have little 
doubt the plan then consisted of nave and 
aisles, transepts, a short constructional choir 
with apse—the choir proper being principally 
under the tower—and a presbytery and sanc- 
tuary east of the same. ' There was also most 
probably a flat ceiling, as at Peterborough 
Cathedral originally, and still at Waltham 


‘ Abbey. 


The succeeding Bishop, Richard de Bel- 
meis (about A.D. 1100), is said to have spent 
on the fabric much out of his private means, 
but Dugdale does not particularise what 
portion of the work he executed. The vault- 
ing to the nave was probably of wood, and 
carried out at a later date (z.¢. about 1256), 
when the flying buttresses were added, and 
the clerestory windows renewed, as shown’ 
in a painting of the time of James I. in the 
possession of the Society of Antiquaries at 
Burlington House. 

In 1135, the first year of King Stephen’s 
reign, the Cathedral was greatly damaged by 
fire. 

In 1221 Dugdale says, “I now return to 
the fabric, but principally the east part, the 
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body of the church with the cross aisles being 
perfected long before, as is evident from the 
undercroft whereon it stood.” In this year the 
Early English steeple seems to have been 
finished. The Norman transepts, however,were 
not entirely pulled down, but cased, though 
not so completely as at Winchester Cathedral, 
where the Perpendicular arches encompass the 
Norman of the nave. The spire, according 
to Wren’s calculation, was fifty feet higher 
than that at Salisbury. Stow and Dugdale 
make it out even higher still. The table of 
the principal dimensions of the Cathedral, 
said by Dugdale to have been inscribed on 
a tablet hung up the church in 1312, do not 
seem accurate, as I shall show further on. 

A great rise of twelve steps: led up to 
the choir, and six steps further eastward led 
up into the processional path. ‘These were 
necessitated, no doubt, by the exi&tence of 
the Norman crypt, which probably was never 
destroyed, though the building above it was 
rebuilt in the thirteenth century. 

In 1240 the choir was completed, ! Roger 
Niger being Bishop. His name, as also that 
of Bishop Maurice, ought to be identified 
with the Cathedral of which they were so 
great benefactors. But one does not find 


that either of these good prelates are spoken 
of as actual architects, like William of Wyke- 
ham. 

The stalls were probably commenced soon 
after 1236. In 1256 the church was enlarged. 
by the whole length of St. Faith’s Church, 


which consisted of eight bays. The latter 
formerly stood above ground. Its undercroft 
became the new St. Faith’s Church. Dugdale 
gives no date for the latter ; but, judging from 
the views of the architecture, I should imagine 
it to have been thirteenth century work, of a 
rather earlier period than the choir. 

St. Faith’s was a parish church, distinct 
from the Cathedral, with separate entrances. 
The Jesus Chapel wasa Guild * chapelscreened 
off at the east end, occupying four bays, but 
of the same design as the rest of the under- 
croft. The plan was not unusual, a line of 
piers running down the centre; and the per- 
spective peeps through must have been very 
charming. “About the year 1283 there were in 
it numerous pictures, images, exquisite shrines, 

* This Guild was dissolved in 1551, and the Chapel 
laid opén to the Church. 


and a chancel screen with the Holy Rood 
and its appropriate figures (surmounted 
probably by a small organ), besides ornate 
chantry chapels and elaborate tombs. The 
shrine of St. Erkenwald, a Saxon Bishop, 
behind the high altar was very beautiful ; it is 
represented by Hollar. This prelate . was 
looked upon almost as a second patron sdint, 
and his anniversary was celebrated by solemn 
processions and services. Miracles were re- 
ported to have been worked at his shrine. In 
the year 1312, according to Dugdale’s glowing 
description, the cathedral must have been 
magnificent with “glorious jewels, masey 
plate, rare and costly MSS., sumptuous 
shrines, rich vestments, magnificent suits of 
hangings and other ornaments,”—some of 
which, by-the-way, ultimately found their way 
to some Spanish Cathedrals. But in respect 
of toyal tombs, except those of the Saxon 
kings, Old St. Paul’s could not have borne 
comparison with Westminster Abbey. 

In 1332 the foundations of the Chapter- 
house were ptobably commenced, as the 
architectural evidence shows that the actual 
structure must be dated some forty years later. 
The Chapter-house was only forty feet in span, 
and therefore snjaller than those’ at West- 
minster Abbey and Lincoln, which are nearly 
sixty feet in diameter. Beneath the Chap- 
ter-house was an undercroft with four isolated 
piers, vaulted probably in a way very similar 
to the undercroft a Chapter-house, in 
Wells Cathedral. e cloisters were double- 
storied, with a cros$ walk from east to west, 
leading from the Chapter-house to the ‘south 
transept. The two'storied cloister was a 
rarity, though the remains of that at St. 
Stephen’s, Westminster, are still to be seen 
according to Mr. G. H. Birch. According 
to the Rev. Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, there 
were formerly two-storied cloisters at Belvoir 
Priory, Leicestershire, an early building ; and 
abroad I could instance the two-storied clois- 
ters attached to Burgos) Cathedral, Spain, 
which I have seen and admired, the upper 
one richly decorated, the lower plain and now 
neglected. From the architectural treatment 
of the upper cloister at Old St. Pauls I 
should imagine it was glazed, as was not un- 
common with the later cloister walks. The 
position of the Chapter-house in the centre 
of the cloisters was, I believe, unique, but ‘it 
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did not stand on such a site as could be 
deemed pleasing. ‘The excavations recently 
made under Mr. Penrose’s direction have 
laid bare many of the interesting remains 
on this spot. 

In 1444 the lead-covered spire was struck 
by lightning, and also injured by fire. In 
the reign of Edward VI., to quote Dean Mil- 
man’s eloquent words, appeared the Edict of 
the Council : . 


which commanded the destruction of images in 
churches, forbade processions, and ordained the dis- 
continuance of all customs held to be superstitious. 
The images were pulled down—next, by one remorse- 
less and sweeping act all obits and chantries were swept 
away. «.-- All the private masses died away in 
silence, the names of the founders disappeared from 
the walls. The chapels and shrines remained mute 
and unfrequented, and the souls of the provident and 
munificent founders were left to the unpropitiated 
justice, as it was thought by many, or unbought mercy 
of the Great Judge. Whether any soul fared the 
worse our colder age may doubt, but it was doubtless 
a galling wound to the kindred and friends of these 


men. 

It was then that the spoliation of the im- 
mense treasures of St. Paul’s took place. It 
is rather remarkable that the great and long- 
prevailing period of the Perpendicular style 
was scarcely represented in this Cathedral 
except in tombs. In 1561 the spire was 
totally destroyed, as also were the roofs. The 
latter were restored, and their pitch probably 
heightened about this time. Nothing was 
done to the spire, though some futile at- 
tempts were made to raise funds for its re- 
construction. 

In 1633 was built Inigo Jones’s celebrated 
portico, intended to be the first instalment 
of an entirely new church. 

In Charles II.’s reign, Wren was consulted 
about the repairs of the dilapidated fabric. 
His ideas upon the subject are exhibited in 
his drawings preserved in the Library of All 
Saints’ College, Oxford. : Dugdale does not 
say whether the Italianizing of the nave and 
transepts was effected by Inigo Jones or by 
Wren ; but fortunately the Gothic character of 
the choir was not touched by either the one 
or the other. About 1642 St. Paul’s Cross 
was ;pulled down. In the reign of Charles 
II. every one knows how the cathedral was 
desecrated. From 1663 to 1666 extensive 
repairs by Wren. were made in its fabric. 
After the great fire sundry attempts. at its re- 


storation were made, but these were aban- 
doned eventually. In 1675 the new cathe- 
dral was really begun, much time having 
been spent in the intervening years in con- 
sidering various alternative designs. 

Old St. Paul’s, like Westminster Abbey, 
Wells, andSt. David’s, had the great advantage 
of a number of interesting subsidiary build- 
ings grouped around it. 

The bell-tower at the east end of the 
churchyard is first mentioned in Henry I.’s 
reign, but the exact date of its erection is 
not stated by any of the authorities. It 
possessed a lead-covered spire, and four im- 
mense bells. Such detached campaniles were 
not unusual in medizval times—one attached 
to Chichester Cathedral still exists, and that 
at Salisbury was pulled down about a century 
ago. There were many advantages in the 
position of such towers, and they must have 
added much to the picturesqueness of the 
surroundings of the cathedral, while they 
left the central tower free to form that beau- 
tiful and effective feature of a lantern. 

“ Paul’s Cross” is first mentioned in 12509, 
but it probably existed before that date. The 
sermons delivered from it, as we all know, 
were celebrated in history. There are in 
England very few ancient examples of external 
pulpits attached to churches, though there is 
one in the corner of the west entrance court 
at Magdalen College Chapel, Oxford, and a 
modern omen has been recently added to 
the new parish church at Whitechapel. 

The charnel was a chapel on the north 
side of the churchyard, and over a vault; as 
was very usual in the Middle Ages. The 
Chapel of Canon Walter Sherrington, Chan- 
cellor to the Duchy of Lancaster, was com- 
menced in the reign of Henry VI. It was 
pulled down under Edward VI. at the dis- 
solution of the chantries. It was placed near 
the north door of the Cathedral. 

Pardon-Church-Haugh, on the north side of 
St. Paul’s, was a chapel surrounded by a 
large and handsome cloister, where, says 
Dugdale, “ many eminent persons were buried, 
whose monuments, in number and curious 
workmanship, passed all others that were in 
the Cathedral itself.” This cloister was, 
no doubt, in principle, much like that of the 
Campo Santa at Pisa; and it will be recollec- 
ted that the erection of a similar structure has 
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been proposed by Dean Stanley in proximity 
to Westminster Abbey. The Dance of Death 
was portrayed on the walls, that curious and 
not unusual medieval representation, where 
the Angel of Death attacks persons of all 
ages and sexes, in every state of life, and 
under every possible condition. 

Over the east wall of this cloister (as at 
Wells and other Cathedral cloisters still 
existing) was a fine library, also built by 
Sherrington. 

Not one of these buildings which I have 
described remained in Hollar’s time, except 
the Chapter-house and Cloisters and Paul’s 
Cross. Consequently no illustrations of them 
are known to exist. 

St. Gregory’s Church, which stood on the 
south side of the Cathedral towards the west 
end of the nave, was of early foundation, but 
was afterwards rebuilt. It was in immediate 
contiguity with St. Paul’s, and there are many 
other instances of parish churches closely 
attached to cathedrals. This structure was 


pulled down in 1645, being thought a blemish 
to the Cathedral. 

Old St. Paul’s was surrounded by a wall, 
built in the time of Henry I., with six gate- 


houses in it. The Bishop’s Palace stood at 
the north-west corner of the churchyard. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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Ceiling of the Library at 
Blickling tall, Worfolk. 


——- 

ICKLING HALL, near Aylsham, 

is one of the most interesting 

examples of the domestic architec- 

ture of the Elizabethan or Jacobeat. 

period to be met with in Norfolk. Itisa 
large quadrangular edifice, with two open 
courts in the centre, and a square turret at 
each angle of the building, surmounted by a 
vane. The mansion contains numerous 
family portraits; there are also statues of 
Queen Anne Boleyn and Queen Elizabeth, 
and some fine specimens of ancient tapestry 
adorn the walls. But the great glory of 
the place is its library of upwards of 10,000 
volumes. This splendid apartment is noted 
for its remarkable. ceiling, a description 


of which, by the late Rev. James Bulwer, 
Rector of Hunworth, Norfolk, was read 
before the members of the Archzological 
Institution, on the occasion of their visit to 
the Hall in 1859; the following is its sub- 
stance :— 


The ceiling was executed, not as at present by 
stamps, but by the patula,—i.e., modelled by a 
gentleman lying flat on his back. With the excep. 
tion of the repetition of the coats of arms the com- 

ents are all different. Shortly after the intro. 
duction of printing, the illustration of a factor a senti- 
ment connected with some study, person, or family, 
became extremely popular. This species of illustra- 
tion was eagerly caught up by the Italians under the 
name of ‘‘ Imprese” assumed by the Colonna Ursini, 
Frangipani, and all other great families of Italy at 
that time. It took also the form of emblems, &c.,!&c, 
These were proverbs, pithy sayings, or appropriate 
dicta, illustrated by representations—something like 
the Rebus of the medizval period or the Imprese 
above mentioned, and illustrating not personal dis- 
tinctions, but short pithy truths, These afterwards 
were collected and published. Every bibliomaniac 
knows the famous work of Alciatus, and from that 
old Jesuit to the Puritan Quarles. From the soft 
sentimental of the ‘‘ Emblemata Amoris” to ‘ Illus- 
trations of Honours and Arms,” books of emblems 
abound. Their disuse, alas! is to be attributed not 
to the want of power of illustration but to the decay 
of pure classic studies. No language but those of 
classic antiquity could adequately express in such 
short terse terms the apt and vivid thought it was 
meant to convey; and as the mastery of these tongues 
became the exclusive property of the learned, and not 
the accomplishment of every man of gentle rank, the 
emblems and their mottoes have fallen into disuse. 

At no time, however, have they been so common 
as in the days of that Queen who was herself a ripe 
and elegant scholar, and in no form do we see them in 
such perfection as in the decorations of the houses of 
Elizabeth and her learned successor. The Blickling 
ceiling contains a rich collection of these emblems, and 
the name of Blickling conveys a multitude of associa- 
tions to the architect and antiquary : were it only for 
the fact that its roof shelters the splendid library of 
Maittaire, it must be of a deep interest to every scholar. 

It will be highly interesting to describe each com- 
partment. 

1. The tst is the ordinary emblem of learning, 
‘** Doctrina” with the sun in her right hand under a 
shower of gold. 

2. The 2nd is a hand guiding a lion by a thread, 
with the motto ‘‘ Dies et Ingenium,” suggesting that 
time and ingenuity will conquer the greatest difficul- 
ties. ; 

3. The next is Cupid, his eyes bandaged, bow and 
quiver on the ground, carrying the Pillars of Hercules, 
and ‘* Major Hercule,” greater than Hercules, exem- 
plifying the power of love over brute force. 

4. The next an armed female, leading a warrior. ° 
The inscription is abbreviated, but illustrates the say- 
ing ‘‘ Virtus tutissima comes.” Virtue or valour is the 
safest companion. 
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s. The next is a figure half man half fish sitting on 
a panther with the inscription ‘‘Dolus” or craft. The 
merman is generally an emblem of double dealing, and 
the panther of craft or cruelty. 

6. The next is one of the five senses, ‘* Tactus,” 
or Feeling. : i 

7. The next is a heart with three arrows flying to- 
wards it, one inscribed ** AZrumnz,” the 2nd ‘*Cupi- 
dinis,” the 3rd ‘‘ Mortis.” Over are the words ‘‘ In 
vos hic valet.” Against you this prevails: showing 
that all mortal hearts are obnoxious to the shafts of 
care, love, and death. 

8. The next is more difficult of interpretation. A 
female holding a book in her right hand, and what 
appears to be a rule in the other, and the inscription 
is ** Cuique et nemini,” toall and to none. Probably 
it is meant to represent public justice, and the inscrip- 
tion is best translated in the words of the motto of 
one of our newspapers, ‘‘ Open to all, influenced by 
none.” Not a bad exemplification of what equity 
ought to be. 

9. The next is Prometheus chained to a rock, a 
vulture gnawing his entrails, Jupiter with his thunder- 
bolt standing by. Inscription ‘‘ Divina Misericordia.” 
Divine mercy. The myth of Prometheus points to 
the danger and punishment of those who venture to 
pry too far into things above them ; hence the use of 
the word mercy, when the whole tale speaks rather of 
cruel punishment ; it is.mercy that we do not know 
many things, particularly those of futurity. 

10, The next shows a pilgrim with staff and beads, 
his broad hat drawn over a mask, the motto is “ Per- 
sonam non Animum.” Person and a mask. The 
emblem probably refers to a Latin proverb, ‘‘ Personam 
vult quam faciem,” and satirizes the outward show of 
religion, where the heart has no concern in anything 
holy. 
7. The next is the emblem of taste, ‘‘ Gustus,”’ 
illustrated by a female figure holding a cup ; her lap is 
full of fruits, and behind is a lion with his paw on the 
skull of some animal. 

12, The next is a trophy of agricultural implements, 
“ Adhuc mea messis in herba est.” At present my 
harvest is in the blade. The Scotch proverb, ‘‘I bide 
my time.” 

13. The next ‘‘ Amicitize Effigies.” The image of 
friendship. From the head issue ‘‘ Hiems, Aéstas,” 
summer and winter. From the bosom, “ Procul, 
prope,” far and near. Round the skirt of the dress, 
Mors, Vita,” death and life. The features of a 
fervent friendship. 

14. The next is not so intelligible. An imperial 
crown between two obelisks, round each of which a 
serpent is entwined ; these seem to be darting at the 
crown. The motto ‘‘ Regum majestatem non immi- 
nuendam,” probably meaning that the majesty of 
sovereigns is not to be injured in the least by the 
venom of envious slanderers. 

15. The next motto is wanting. 

16, The next a female smelling a flower ; behind a 
hound hunting by the scent. The motto ‘‘ Odor,” 
smelling. 

17. The next, the myth of Vulcan cleaving the head 
of Jupiter, and Minerva springing forth. Motto, 
“Omnis a Deo sapientia.” All wisdom is from God. 
18, The next, a book borne by a pair of wings. 





The motto, ‘‘ Vindicta Divina,” Divine vengeance, 
alluding probably to the flying roll of Ezekiel. 

19. The next, the sun with two torches held up to 
it. Motto, ‘*Eo magis caligat.” The darker it be- 
comes by it. 

20. Thenext is a fox seizinga fowl. Motto, ‘* Inno- 
centia injuriis maxime obnoxia.” Innocence is the 
most liable to injuries. 

21. Then another of the senses, a female. by the side 
of a man playing the lute; she is holding the music 
book ; behind is a man playing on some instrument, 
and a stag attentively listening. This is intended to 
represent an old popular idea, that deer might be 
attracted by musical sounds, and thus ensnared or 
slain. The motto, “ Auditus,” hearing. 

22. The next illustrates a popular idea : it is a rhi- 
noceros with the motto ‘‘ Non invicta Rego.” I reign 
not unconquerable. The notion was that the rhi- 
noceros conquered all beasts, even the elephant ; 
that it destroyed this animal by running under it, and 
ripping up its body with the formidable horn on its 
nose, but that the fall of the dying elephant crushed the 
rhinoceros in its triumph, and they both perished 
together. 

23. The next is a crown on a stem of wormwood, 
motto “‘ Tyranni morbus suspicio.” The disease of 
a tyrant is suspicion, On each side are the letters 
H. and E.orC. Does this allude to Henry VIII. ? 

24. The next bears the motto “‘ Pulchritudo Fe- 
mina,” femalebeauty. Emblem, a female with a mirror 
in one hand, and a dart in the other, sitting on a basi- 
lisk, a fabulous animal, supposed to have the power 
of destroying by merely looking at its victim. 

25. The next shows two ships at sea, one dismasted 
by a tempest ; in front is a crowned figure sacrificing, 
with the motto “ Deus ultimum refugium.” God is the 
last refuge. It needs no explanation. 

26. The last is a female figure holding a mirror, on 
one side a man shooting at a bird with a cross bow. 
‘* Visus” or sight. 

Mr. Bulwer closes the lecture from which 
we have condensed the foregoing description 
by saying :—“I have now endeavoured to 
explain these very curious and interesting 
emblems, and I fully hold that they show the 
feeling and education of our forefathers, and 
give a double charm to the rich and elaborate 
architecture of the period, and especially to 
the magnificent gallery of Blickling Hall.” 


Marlowe's Women. 


—_———— 
SHAT wonderful, genius-stirring time, 
) the days of “Good Queen Bess,” 
when the mind of man shook off 
ia the swaddling clothes of child- 
hood in which it had long been wrapt, and 
joyously carolled forth its full delight, pro- 
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duced few mightier souls than that of Christo- 
pher Marlowe. But the depths of his genius 
were gloomy. Upon the emotions of his 
grand, but passionate and untutored mind, 
no humanising spirit had breathed. The 
ideal, with him, was fierce and terrible. His 
was a genius which fed relentlessly upon it- 
self. There was none of the stately super- 
human tragic grandeur, or the lovable, frolic- 
some life of Shakspeare ; neither was there 
the quaint, sceptical, quidnunc style of Ben 
Jonson about the creations of his fancy. 
Tamburlaine, Dr. Faustus, The Few of 
Malta, The Massacre at Paris, and Dido, 
Queen of Carthage, are majestic, but not 
human. The miserable vices of men are too 
often magnified until their grim gigantic 
shadows command our awe rather than our 
detestation. About the passion of the 
characters of his plays and poems there is a 
cold, bloodthirsty frenzy; and about their 
love a merely animal warmth which tells 
pathetically of the barren heart of their 
creator, untouched by domestic joys, un- 
hallowed by domestic sorrows. 

In that beautiful lyric “ The Passionate 
Shepherd to his Love,” he reveals the void 
of his great heart, the longing after real, pure 
human love. 

Come live with me and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That vallies, grovés, hills, and fieldés, 


Woods or steepie mountain yeeldés. 
* * * * * 


And I will make thee beds of roses, 
And a thousand fragrant poesies ; 

A cap‘of flowers and a kirtle, 
Imbroydered all with leaves of mirtle. 
A gowne made of the finest wooll, 
Which from our pretty lambes we pull ; 
Fayre lined slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold. 

There is a natural tenderness in that. But 
if “The Nymph’s Reply to the Shepherd” 
be his—as, judging by internal evidence, I 
should deem it to be,—the old unbelief creeps 
In :— 

The flowers doe fade and wanton fieldes, 
To wayward winter reckoning yealdes ; 

A honny tongue, a hart of gall, 

Is fancies spring, but sorrows fall. 

Thy gownes, thy shooes, thy beds of roses, 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy poesies, 

Soone breake, soone wither, soone forgotten, 
In follie ripe, in reason rotten. 


But could youth last, and love still breede, 
Had joys no date, nor age no neede, 

Then these delights my mind might move 
To live with thee and be thy love. 

A brief consideration of the female charac. 
ters of Marlowe’s plays may help to a better 
appreciation of the peculiarities of a genius 
which needed only the steadying, guiding in- 
fluence of the love of a good woman to have 
shone in that splendid Elizabethan firma- 
ment with a lustre as great as Shakspeare’s, 
It lacked that love, and the “poet’s mind” 
wasted itself among the “ shallow wit” of low 
inns; and from revels with the worst of 
woman-kind, Marlowe would rush away to 
draw exaggerated pictures of women intended 
to be virtuous, who spoke, from without them- 
selves, the passionate utterances of the 
prompter. 

In the “ Tragical History of Dr. Faustus” 
the lack of the reverence of ideal woman- 
hood is particularly apparent. Without the 
Marguerite, whom Goethe placed in the won- 
drous structure which he built upon the old 
tradition, Marlowe's Faust is a mere unveil- 
ing of the baser passions. of humanity, up to 
the grand burst of remorse and penitence at 
its close. ‘The Faust of Goethe struggles 
against the thraldom of the Evil One when 
the enslaver Love grasps his heart. The 
Faustus of Marlowe merely asks, as part of 
the programme for which he had bound him- 
self, body and soul, to the devil,— 

Let me have a wife, 
The fairest maid in Germany, 
For I am wanton and lascivious ; 
and is content with the promise of Mephis- 
topheles,— 
I'll cull thee out the fairest courtesans. 


The Jew of Malta is as untrue and -exag- 
gerated a character as Shylock is real but 
extreme. Abigail, the daughter of Barabas, 
is a mere puppet, moving only according to 
stage directions, while Jessica is as genuine a 
little woman as ever existed in poet’s fancy 
or in the real world. It is so much more 
natural that Jessica, who mourns, 

Alack, what heinous sin-it is in mé 

To be ashamed to be my father’s child! 

But though I am a daughter to his blood, 

I am not to his manners, ; 
should apostrophize Lorenzo— 


If thou keep promise I shall end this strife, 
Become a Christian, and thy loving wife, 
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than that Abigail, pledged to Don Mathias, 
should palter and coquette with Lodowick 
at her father’s command ; enter anunnery as a 
novice, with false professions on her tongue, 
merely to restore her father’s gold which was 
secreted in the house; and then, when that 
relentless fiend’ had slain both her lovers, 
desire, without any period of reflection, to 
take the veil in what she had been accus- 
tomed to consider a mere brothel. Abigail 
was not worthy to be a Jew’s daughter. 
There was in her none of the grand pride of 
race and sublimity of faith which make Re- 
becca, the daughter of Isaac of York, one of 
the finest of Scott’s conceptions ; neither was 
there the woman’s heart of Jessica, which 
found. room for filial love while refusing 
obedience to what the pure soul knew was 
wrong. 
‘¢ Such harmony is in immortal souls.” 


Marlowe’s women had ho souls. His 
female acquaintances were onion and garlic- 
reeking hostesses, and painted, rank, and 
gaudy courtesans, so that he had no chance 
of realising the grandeur of the “pure, 
womanly.” 

Queen Dido, one of his happiest creations, 
is inconsistent, and Zenocrate, though be- 
trothed to another, falls, without murmur and 
gratefully, into the position of concubine to 
the shepherd-conqueror Tamburlaine (the 
Timur of history). 

Marlowe puts into the mouth of Tambur- 
laine the following address, in which the fire 
is kindled by live coals off the altar of 
poesy :— 

Zenocraté, lovelier than the love of Jove, 

Brighter than is the silver Rhodopé, 

Fairer than whitest snow on Scythian hills, 

A hundred Tartars shall attend on thee, 

Mounted on steeds swifter than Pegasus ; 

Thy garments shall be made of Median silk, 

Enchased with precious jewels of mine own, 

More rich and valurous than Zenocrate’s ; 

With milk-white harts, upon an ivory sled, 

Thou shalt be drawn amidst the frozen pools, 

And scale the icy mountains’ lofty tops, 

Which, with thy beauty, will be soon resolved. 

My martial prizes, with five hundred men 

Won on the fifty-headed Wolga’s waves, 

Shall we all offer to Zenocraté, 

And then myself to fair Zenocrate— 
but spoils it all by making Tamburlaine ex- 
plain to one of his officers— ° 


Women must be flattered. 


Poor Marlowe judged all the world by the 
Doll Tearsheets, with whom he associated at 
the “ Mermaid.” 

In that character of Zenocrate, notwith- 
standing some flashes of pathos, there is a 
selfishness which revolts. No pity has Zeno- 
crate for Zabina, the Empress of the Turks, 
whose husband Tamburlaine has confined in 


a cage, but hands her over to her maid to be 


treated as a slave, and the maid threatens to 
have her whipt stark naked. And, amid 
scenes of horrible carnage, Zenocrate can 
still address her ravisher,— 

Honour still wait on happy Tamburlaine. 


The woful sight of Bajazet and Zabina, 
whohave killed themselves in delirium, arouses 
only a secondary sort of pity in her breast ; 
and in her prayer to Mahomet thoughts of 
self creep. in,— 

And pardon me that was not moved with ruth, 

To see them live so long in misery ! 

Ah, what may chance to thee, Zenocraté? 

About the only touch of real feeling is 
wheri she mourns that her own native land is 
being desolated by Tamburlaine, and that by 
his orders— 

The heavenly virgins and unspotted maids, 
(Whose looks might make the angry God of Arms 
To break his sword, and mildly treat of love)— 

have been cruelly speared to death. Yetshe 
soon welcomes the bloody Tamburtlaine. 

Olympia, the captain’s wife, in the second 
part of Zamburiaine, is a much finer concep- 
tion. In that character Marlowe for once 
does justice to the virtue and heroism which 
belong to the female mind. We have 
nothing but admitation and pity for the 


’ woman, who, when her husband is slain, kills 


her young sons to prevent them falling into 
the hands of the Mongol conqueror, and dis- 
sembles before her captor only that she may 
procure her own death. aL 

Of the historical women of Marlowe’s 
plays—Queen Isabella, the guilty consort of 
Edward II., and the terrible Catharine de 
Medici—let it suffice to say that they are 
splendidly conceived and executed. But 
they are unlovely women, revolting in their 
cruelty, falsehood, and hate. 

No more gorgeous description of feminine 
beauty than that of Herd in Marlowe’s won- 
derful poem of “ Hero and Leander” exists’ 
in the English language :— 
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Hero the fair, 
Whom young Apollo courted for her hair. 
But all the wealth of poesy,’ all the splen- 
dour of that magnificent imagination, are 
devoted to the portrayal of the physical and 
sensual. 

That life which ended at twenty-eight in a 
public-house brawl, might, by the influence of 
a good woman, have been made eternal for 
good. That “crown of glory” never soothed 
his brow, and his tragic power, which might 
have presented us with some of the noblest 
ideal women, expended itself too often in 
mere raving. 

T. H. Nortu. 
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The Burgbmote horns and 
the Office of thorn-blower. 


By LLEWELLYN Jewitt, F.S.A., &c. 


I< HE different modes in which, in some 
ee Sem of our oldest Corporations, the 
meetings of the Council, or Com- 
monalty, were called and sum- 
moned are curious and interesting, and 
worth noticing for the light which they throw, 
not only on municipal history, but on the social 
habits of the people themselves, and the 
way in which they were governed by local 
powers. In some towns the meetings were 
called by ‘‘sound of bell,” in most instances 
carried by the “ Bellman,” but in others, 
as at Worcester, tolled from the church belfry ; 
but in many others by the blowing of a 
horn or the “sound of trumpet,” and certain 
fines and penalties were inflicted for non- 
assembling when that sound was heard. 

The oldest of all these various usages, 
there can be but little doubt, was that of the 
horn. In those towns where this mode was ob- 
served, a regular officer— a Horn-blower”— 
was appointed to the post, and at the sound 
of the official horn, blown by the stentorian 
lungs of this important individual, “ His 
Worship” (the Mayor) and all the aldermen, 
“sworn men” or “more discreet ” of the in- 
habitants who had been chosen to act as the 
commonalty of the borough, were compelled 
at once to repair to the burghmote, there to 
transact the town’s business, to discuss matters 
touching its welfare, arid to inflict fines and 
amercements or other pains and penalties on 


those of its inhabitants who had rendered 
themselves amenable to the laws laid down 
for their guidance and control. 

In some towns, as in Spalding, Leicester, 
Lynn, Stamford, and Norwich, the common 
bellman, a corporation official, went through 
the town to call not only the corporation mag. 
nates but the guild brethren together. Thus, 
in one instance in 1376, “it is ordeyned, by 
comoun assent, yat ye comon belleman schal 
gou thurghe ye cite on ye gilde day, after 
none, and recomandyn al ye brethere soules 
and systeres of ye gilde be name, and alle 
crystene soales; and seyn yat a masse of 
Requiem schal ben seyd only on ye morwen, 
be prime day, in memorie of ye soules and 
all crystene and somownyn alle ye bretheryn 
an systeryn, yat yey bea at ye messe at ye 
auter of seyn William at yat tyme of prime, 
vp ye peyne of thre pound of wax.” And 
again at Leicester, where a hand-bell was 
used, it is recorded that “the bell was bought 
in the Morwenspech in the vigils of St. 
Mark the Evangelist, for vjd, of Richard 
Cook, by order of the guild, and was trans- 
ferred to the hands of Adam, of Winchester, 
in the year in which the City of Damietta was 
taken by the Christians,” and that it was sub- 
sequently transferred to Roger le Wruett. 

At Stamford the bellman was to have “ for 
goyng aboute the toun, jd, and brede, chese, 
and dryncke.” In other towns, one particular 
bell of some specially named church was 
struck for the purpose. Thus, as one instance 
in point, at Worcester, in the time of Edward 
IV., it was ordained “that alle tho and 
everych of them, that bea or chosen of the 
noumbre of xxiiij. and xlviij., and tho that 
shallen be chosen hereafter in to the same, 
shallen be redy for to come in ther propre 
persones tothe counselle house of the seid cite, 
as often as they shallen here the grete belle 
of the parisshe of Seint Androwe to be 
knolled by many as divers tymes, and aft’ 
that rongen out for the same; and _ that 
faylleth vppon that warnynge, w’out a reason- 
able cause or excuse (to be admitted by the 
fellishippe above neamed) to forfett and paye, 
that ys to sey, every persone of the xxiiij., ijs. 
and every persone of the xlviij., xijd.,” etc. 
And at Stamford, in 1494, assembly guild 
was made “when the more Belle at Powles 
Chirch is knelled.” 
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The calling together of the Mayor and 
Commonalty by sound of horn doubtless 
dates back to Anglo-Saxon times, and 
was in some places uninterruptedly con- 
tinued until our own times. Dover, Canter- 
bury, Ipswich, and other places still possess 
their curious relics of this usage ; and the horns 
themselves are, beyond all question, among 
the most interesting and valuable of their cor- 
porate treasures. At Canterbury, in the reign 
of Henry III., “the Bailiffs were accused of 
having raised the Commonalty to the num- 
ber of 5000, by sounding of this horn, to 
commit an outrage on the Abbot’s property 
at the Abbot’s Mill,” and records of its use 
for calling meetings of the Corporation are 
extant as far back as 1376. In that city 
it was constantly used for the summoning of 
the Mayor and Common Councilmen to 
Burghmote, till 1835. The “ Blower of the 
Burghmote Horn” was in’1673 the Common 
Crier, who at that time was paid 4s. a year for 
that special duty. This very ancient “ Burgh- 
mote Horn,” now found in the Guildhall 
of London, is of brass, and is 364 inches 
in length, 53 of an inch in diameter at the 
mouth, and one inch in diameter at its 
smaller end. It has two loops for slinging, 
but bears no inscription or ornament. The 
“Burghmote” for the assembling of which 
this horn was used, was, it may be interest- 
ing toadd, held under charter of Henry III., 
“who grants that a Burghmote may be 
holden in the City once in fifteen days.” 

At Dover the corporate assemblies were 
from probably quite as early a date called to- 
gether at “ the order of the Mayor bythe blow- 
ing of a horn throughout the town ;” and here 
the very minutes of the proceedings were con- 
stantly headed not by the usual mode of “at a 
Common Hall,” or otherwise, but by the 
words “at a Common Horne Blowing.” 
thus, “At a Comyne Horne Blowying holden 
at the Courte Halle of the towne and Porte of 
Douor, the ixth daye of the moneth of 
October, Annis Regnor’ D’nor’ Regis et 
Regine Philippe et Marie dei gra’ v° et vj to 
at the whiche appered the Marie Jurats and 
Comynalte of the same towne of Douer 

. . itiscondicended,concluded,andagreed 
+... to be at the Comyne Assembly, and 
by a horne blowene by the holle Comynalt of 
this towne of Douor’; and again, “At a 


Comyne Horne Blowying and assemblye 
holden in the Courte Halle... . at the 
which horne blowynge and comyn as- 
semblye,” and so on. There were fines for 
non-attendance at these ‘horn blowings ;” 
thus, 3 Edw. VI, “Item. Received of John 
West for a fyne for nott comyng to the halle 
at the horne blowing, viijd.” 

Two very curious and interesting records 
concerning the Dover horn have been 
brought to light by Mr. Knocker. One of 
these, which I cannot do better than reprint, 
is especially valuable as throwing light on 
the mode of procedure in 1603 on the 
election of a mayor. It is as follows :— 

“.Mr. William Nethersole, Mayor, 1603- 
1604.—M® that vppon Thursday beyne the 
eight daye-of September, in the yere of th 
Rayne of O* Most Gracious Sov’eigne Lord 
James, by the Grace of God of England, 
Scottland, Fraunce, and Ireland, Kyng, De- 
fender of the Faith, &c., of England, 
ffraunce, and Ireland the first, And of Scott- 
land the seaven and thirtye, after a horne 
blowing early in the morning of the same 
day, between the hours of eight and nyne of 
the clock in the forenone, appeared and 
came into the Guildhall of the same towne. 
Mr. Richard Siseley, Maior (and 10) Juratts 
there. The coen clark then attendant on 
them as to his office app’layneth. And be- 
fore ten of the clock in the forenone, by the 
greater voyce of the said Maior and Juratts 
then assembled were put in election for 
Maior this next year, the names of theym 
following—viz. : 

Mr. Richard Siseley, Maior, 

Mr. Robert Bennett, ] 

Mr. Willyam Leon’d, 

Mr. John Bredgat, ¢ Juratts. 

Mr. Willyam Nethersole. ) 
And the paper subscribed with their names 
was delivered into the hands of the said 
Mayor safely, and secretly by him to be kept 
vntil the usual hour in the afternone of the 
same day for election. And afterwards about 
one of the clock in the afternone of the same 
day the said Mr. Siseley, Maior, accom- 
panyed from his house, situat in St. James. 
Streat, with the said Juratts, togeather with 
Francis Raworth, Coen Clark, and divers 
other coi’ers and ffreemen of the said towne, 
decently apparelled in their gownes, went to 
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the Church of St. James the Apostle, where 
they heard a sermon made by Mr. Vincent 
Huffam (from that Mr. Walter Richards, 
Minister of St. Maryes p’sh in the said towne 
refused there to preach except he might be 
paid. Whereas there was never any such 
demand, notwithstanding tyme out of mind 
the sermon hath been made there). And 
after the said sermon ended at St. James 
parish aforesaid, the said Maior accompanyed 
as aforesaid went vnto the said parish church 
of St. Maryes, having the brasen horne, the 
seal of office of Maioralty, and other mynu- 
ments of the said towne, carryed before 
them by the officers—vizt., ffirstly, Mr. Mayor, 
his Serjeant, and the sub-bayley, going to- 
gether bareheaded, carrying their maces vp- 
right in their hands. And after them the 
Towne Sergeant bareheaded, carrying the 
brasen horne, seale of office of Maioralty, 
and the keys of towne boxe. And after 
p’clamacion made in the said Church of St. 
Maryes, that all p’sons should depart except 
ffreemen of the said towne vppon payne of 
losing their upper garment, and further to be 
punished by imprisonment for their con- 
tempts, and after certen speeches vsed by the 
said Maior, tendinge that those freemen 
being called and assembled togeather should 
in quiett and peaceably manner p’cred to an 
eleccion of another Maior for the year fol- 
lowing, which speeches ended, the said Mr. 
Siseley, Maior, deliv’ed vnito the said Francis 
Raworth Coen Clark, of the said towne, the 
names in wryting of those afore named p’sons 
sO putt in eleccion, w™ beyng by him openly 
read, before the houre of three of the clock 
in that afternoon, the afore named Mr. 
William Nethersole by gen’all voyce of the 
co’iers and freemen was chosen Maior of the 
said towne for the next yere. And after his 
oracion made vnto the said Assembly by the 
most anncyent Juratt did then and there give 
him his oath. And the said Mr. Siseley, late 
Maior, resigned and deliuv’ed vnto him his 
white staff, beyng the ensigne of justice and 
othe minuments of the said towne, and they 
returned to the mayor’s house, where they 
were entertayned w™ a very great banquett of 
sweetmeats, &c.” 

The other reference to the occasion of the 
death of the then Mayor, Nathaniel Smith, in 
1658, and its cause, recounts that the eldest 


Jurate, having succeeded to the Mayoralty, 
“according to.ancient usage and former pre. 
cedents,” he and the whole corporate body, 
“understanding that the widow of the said 
Mr. Smith intended to burie his dead bodie 
on Wednesdaie following, in the afternoone ; 
they did cause the horne to be blowne that 
morning verie earlie (as hath been accus- 
tomed) to give warning of the electing of a 
new Maior after the funerall of the said Mr. 
Smith ; and did give order that the Maior’s 
sergeant, the bayliff’s sergeant, and the towne 
sergeant should attend the funerall of the 
said late Maior, w™ their maces and other 
ornaments, and accordingly they did, and 
the funerall of the said Mr, Smith was 
solempnised as followeth: ffirst the | late 
Maior his Sergeant, and the Bayliff his Ser- 
geant went together bare-headed before the 
corpse, bearing their maces with black rib- 
bons vpright intheir hands, next vnto them 
followed the Towne Sergeant, bearing the 
brazen Horne on one of his shoulders, and 
having the Seales of office of Maioraltie in 
the one hand, and his Mace in the other, 
w" black ribbons (the corps being covered 
w" the canopie and a black cloth over it, 
and. on the right side his white staffe of 
Maioraltie fastned with bjack ribbons was 
carried by fower officers of the Towne, 
attended w'-sixe Com’on Counsell men, on 
each side three) ; next after the corps fol- 
lowed the late Mrs. Maioresse, lead by Mr. 
John Price, one of the Jurats of this Towne, 
next vnto them were his children all in 
mourning, w” some of his kindred, and 
after them went the said Mr. Teddeman, 
bearing another white staffe in his hand as 
Chiefe Magistrate, and w him Captaine 
Wilson, Deputie Lieuten’nte of Dovor 
Castle, and next to them the Jurats, Mr. 
Davis and Mr. Barrey, Ministers of the 
Gospell, having everie one of them a paire 
of white gloves, and after them followed 
manie of the Common Counsell, ffreemen, 
merchants, and others of the Towne: and 
after the corps was interred in the church of 
St. Maries, at the vpp’ end of the chancell, 
and a sermon there preached by the said Mr, 
Davis, proclama’con was made according to 
former vsage, for electing of a new Malor 
in the roome of the said Mr. Smith, for the 
residue of this yeare,.and all the Jurats of 
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the Towne being in elec’on, according to a 
late decree in that behalfe, Mr. William 
Cullen, by the greater number of voices of 
the freemen of the said Towne there p’sent, 
was elected and chosen Maior of the said 
Towne for residue of the said yeare, and he 
was then sworne to the said office by the 
said Mr. Tiddeman, and the white staffe, 
seales, and keys delivered vnto him, and 
therevppon he made a verie good speech, 
declaring God’s sad dispensa’cons towards 
them in taking soe wise, soe pious, and soe 
good a magistrate, whose example they were 
to strive to imitate, with manie other season- 
table exhortac’ons.” 

The horn itself, still happily preserved 
with religious care by the Dover corpora- 
tion, measures 31? inches in length, and 
the circumference at the larger end is 154 
inches, The curve of the trump is extremely 
graceful, and it gradually expands from the 
funnel-shaped “ embouchure” to the mouth. 
It is of brass, deeply chased with a kind of 
spiral scroll-work of foliage, and other orna- 
ments on a hatched ground. On an en- 
circling band, four inches from the mouth, 
and a spiral continuation starting from it, 
are the talismanic letters—+AxGxL+A+ 
JOHANNES ‘DE “ALLEMAINE :ME°FECIT. 
The talismanic letters AG LA, it is almost 
needless here to say, are the initials of the 
four words, Atha Gebir Leilam Adonaai 
(“Thou art mighty for ever, O Lord”); and 
the rest of the inscription, Fohannes de 
Alemaine me fecit (“John of Germany made 
me.”) This is the name of the maker of 
the horn; its date is assigned to the 13th 
century. It has no loops for slinging. It 
is worthy of note that on the obverse of 
the oldest seal of Dover (stated to have been 
made in 1305) are in the stern of the ship 
two horn blowers, each blowing. a.horn of 
the form of this grand old example.* 

The ancient Burghmote horn of Ipswich 


* While speaking of the Dover Corporation Horn 
it may be well to note that in the keep of the castle 
at that town is preserved another horn of at least 
equal, and probably of much greater, antiquity than 


this one. It is formed of a mixed metal somewhat 
akin to bell-metal, and about 20 inches in length, and 
‘may possibly date from Saxon or Norman times, and 
have been used by the trusty sentinel or warder to 
proclaim the approach of strangers and sound alarm 
when danger threatened.” 


is of somewhat different form from those I have 
spoken of, but at least as early, and has the 
traditional reputation of belonging to the 
reign of King John, by whom the first re- 
corded Charter of incorporation was granted 
to that town. Like the two already described, 
the Ipswich horn was sounded to call the 
assemblies of the Corporation. It is of 
metal, with an expanding embrochure, and 
measures 324 inches in length. 

At Ripon an ancient and interesting horn 
is preserved, and is still sounded every day. 
The place was, it is said, “made a royal 
burgh by King Alfred,” the government be- 
ing vested in a “ Vigilarius,” or ‘‘ Wakeman,” 
with twelve elders, and twenty-four assistants. 
‘The name of the “‘Wakeman” was changed 
to that of “ Mayor” in 1604, when Hugh Rip- 
ley, merchant and mercer of that town, who 
at that time was Wakeman, was nominated 
by the Crown as first Mayor. 

“If a visitor should remain in the city,” 
writes Mr. Walbran, “ during the evening he 
may hear the sounding of the Mayor’s horn, 
one of the most ancient customs that lingers in 
the kingdom. It formerly announced the set- 
ting of the watch, whence the chief officer of the 
town derived his Saxon style of “Wakeman,” 
but it has now of course lapsed into a for- 
mality. Three blasts, long, dull, and dire, 
are given at nine o’clock at the Mayor’s door 
by his official horn-blower, and one after- 
wards at the market cross, while the seventh 
bell of the cathedral is ringing. It was 
ordained in 1598 that it should be blown, 
according to ancient custom, at the four 
corners of the cross, at nine o’clock ; after 
which time if any house ‘on the gate syd 
within the towne’ was robbed, the Wakeman 
was bound to compensate the loss, if it was 
proved that he ‘and his servants did not 
their duetie at ye time.’ To maintain this 
watch he received from every householder in 
the town that had but one door the annual 
tax of twopence ; but from the owner ‘of a 
gate door, and a backe dore iiij by the year, 
of dutie.’ The original horn, worn by the 
Wakeman, decorated with silver badges and 
the insignia of the trading companies of the 
town, but shamefully pillaged in 1686, has 
been severaltimes adorned, especially by John 
Aislabie, Mayor in 1702, and again in 1854. 
Since the year 1604 it has been worn on 
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certain days by the Serjeant-at-Mace in pro- 
cession.” 

Perhaps, without entering in the present 
brief article into details regarding the 
Burghmote or Wakeman’s horns of New 
Romney, Folkestone, and some few other 
towns, it may be sufficient to say that in 
these places examples are still in existence, 
and that their use is much the same as those I 
have here described. I may also venture to 
hint that the surname of Hornblower doubtless 
owes its origin to the holding of that office, 
as does that of Wakeman to the post of 
“ Vigilarius” spoken of above. 


KFEEGQON 


nother Chapter on Book- 
Plates. 


—— 
SMEEIHEN old Peacham compiled his 
a} treatise on Heraldry, and styled 
it “The Gentleman’s Exercise,” 
~ he hit upon a better title-page 
than it is the fortune of most “museum- 
hacks,” who ply their vocation now-a-days, to 
invent. Emphatically, the study of coat 
armour is one which does not in any way ap- 
peal to vulgar tastes ; for, itis ‘ caviare to the 
general,” to be appreciated only by those who 
are born in “ the gentle life,” or whose edu- 
cation, early habits of training, and, it may 
be added, whose innate and instinctive 
tendencies are towards all that appertains to 
honour and chivalry. Hence, it is doubtful 
whether the collecting of book-plates will 
ever develop into a “mania” (like china- 
hunting and the bibliomania) ; although there 
are indications, which experienced observers 
have not overlooked, that, before long, vagrant 
specimens of these badges of the pride of 
ownership will be .“up in the market.” 
There is a wary and astute London dealer 
in quaint odds-and-ends of genealogical 
fragments, who has already advanced his 
prices 75 per cent., and it is likely that the 
bookstall-keepers will not be slow to take the 
hint. 

I have bought many a threepenny and six- 
penny lot “ out of the tea-chest,” for the sake 
of a book-plate, and am much disposed to 
think, with the dealer aforesaid, that collect- 
ing unconsidered trifles of this kind is a far 


more rational whim than that of gathering 
old postage-stamps and sticking them into an 
album—“ Philately” is, I am told, the word 
which designates this pursuit, ennobled by 
its votaries, and dubbed by them (but by no 
other person) a science! I have, however, a 
deep-rooted dislike to removing the plates 
from what may be called their estate of 
naturalisation, within the cover of the book 
they once served to guard for its former pos- 
sessor. They stand like sentinels who have 
perished at the post of duty, and are to be 
respected for their fidelity, not put into a 
show-book, whereon idle curiosity may .gaze 
with lack-lustre eye. A feeling of repugnance 
obtrudes itself when some enthusiastic Gran- 
gerite (a nickname invented by Dr. Dibdin 
to designate destroyers of books fur the sake 
of portraits wherewith to illustrate Granger's 
History of England ; since adapted to illus- 
trations generally) displays the spoils of many 
a foray, and dangles the scalps of his victims 
triumphantly before one’s eyes. An album 
of book-plates excites the same sensation. 
The first collector claims credit for his 
diligence in discovering, and his ruthless- 
ness in dismembering, all those rare books 
which have been made to surrender their 
engravings, their very title-pages, to his in- | 
satiable cravings; the last has also severed 
a faithful companionship, and destroyed a 
sentiment by his method of collecting. - For, 
there is a species of romance about book- 
plates in their proper places. This old 
French edition of Acosta’s “ History of the 
East and West Indies,” 1598—in the lapping. 
vellum covers which were its first clothing 


.—who, for instance, would tear away the 


book-plate of “Gilbert Burnet, Lord Bishop 
of Salisbury, Chancellor of the most Noble 
Order of .the Garter,” pasted, perchance, 
upon the reverse of the title by the hands 
of the author of the “ History of his Own . 
Times?” Not its present owner, for certain, 
who could as soon think of despoiling his 
copy of Ouvaroff’s “‘ Essays on the Mysteries 
of Eleusis” of the inward ard visible token 
that it had been studied by the historian of 
Greece, George Grote; or of removing the 
book-plate of Henry Thomas Buckle from 
that eminently amusing old “ Gentlewoman’s 
Companion,” 1682, by Mistress Hannah 
Woolley, which was once “No. 17,707” 
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upon the shelves of the author of “ The 
History of Civilisation,” and doubtless 
played its part in the evolution of that 
wonderful work. 

Let me instance a few specimens, taken at 
random, which I think would stay the col- 
lector’s hand, even in the act of spoliation. 
This prettily-bound copy of Hartshorne’s 
“ Book Rarities” contains the armorial bear- 
ings of Lord Farnham, his motto, $e suis 
prét, having almost a prophetic character, as 
one remembers the awful catastrophe at 
Abergele, in which that ill-fated nobleman 
met death in a tempest of sudden and all- 
consuming fire. It is a peculiarity of book- 
plates that they bring “the dead hand” 
always before the imagination, seldom, how- 
ever, with such terrible significance as this. 
Vet another—in “‘ Vestiges of the Antiquities 
of Derbyshire,” is also a memento of a swift 
fiery wave of destruction, for it belonged to 
brave Parkin Jeffcock, the engineer, who, true 
to the motto upon his heraldic book-plate, 
“ Persevere,” entered the shattered workings 
of the Oaks Colliery (the leader of a brave 
band of volunteers, who went, as straight as 
did “ the Five Hundred,” to certain death, in 
obedience to the call of duty), and perished 
in the second explosion. No such melan- 
choly reminiscences are attached to Dibdin’s 
“Bibliomania,” 1809, in which two book- 
plates, one partially concealing the other, 
recall the characteristics of ‘ Counsellor 
Ego.” The earlier of the two plates pre- 
sents the coat of “Thomas Erskine, Esq.” ; 
the subsequent one bears the supporters, 
lion and griffin rampant, granted to Mr. 
Erskine on his elevation to the wool-sack. 
A “lozenge” withinside of the handsome 
coating of polished morocco wherewith Bed- 
ford has clothed this copy of Dr. Cotton’s 
“Typographical Gazetteer,’ encloses the 
arms, elaborately quartered, of Frances Mary 
Richardson-Currer, and came, therefore, 
from the library of Eshton Hall, concerning 
which Dr. Dibdin waxed so eloquent in his 
curlously-egotistical “ Reminiscences,” p. 949, 
&c. I havea very capital copy of Bulkeley’s 
“ Apologie for Religion,” 4to, 1602, a rather 
tare book, ‘with the armorial bearings of 
(1) Henry Francis Lyte, who wrote some 
charming devotional poetry (“Abide with 
me ! fast falls the eventide,” will last as long 
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as the English tongue endures), at the sale 
of whose library, in July, 1849, it became 
the property of (2) Thos. Jolley, the well- 
known antiquarian collector, who has placed 
his autograph, as well as his book-plate, upon 
a fly-leaf. "Twere sad to part such good com- 
pany to enrich an “album!” Similarly, the old 
calf cover of this “ Life of Archbishop Whit- 
gift,” 4to, 1612 (which, be it observed, has 
escaped the Grangerite and retains its title, 
with the woodcut portrait of the Archbishop 
on the reverse), is graced with the plates of 
(1) “ John Myddelton, Esq.” (whose crest, a 
dexter hand, couped at the wrist, and motto, 
“IN VERITATE TRIUMPHO,” not unfittingly 
illustrate the life of a good and pious pre- 
late) ; and (2), of “ The Parker Society,” in- 
stituted at Cambridge in 1840, and now 
dissolved. My oldest book-plate, with a 
date, is that of a Venetian Senator, within the 
vellum cover of what is known as “The 
Urban Edition” of Boccaccio’s works, printed 
In Fiorenza, per Filippo Giunti, mpc (1598). 
The shield bears, in chief, a salamander 
crowned, in the flames, and the legend is, 
‘* BIBLIOTHECA IOANNIS BAPTISTAE RECANATI, 
Patr. VENET, 1715.” Far earlier than this, 
though undated, is the plate of “ Erle Wash- 
bourne, of Washbourne, Esq., Worcester- 
shire,” pasted inside the wooden covers of a 
copy of The Bishop’s Bible, R. Jugge, 1573. 
There is an autograph, “ Ernely Wash- 
bourne,” in early 17th century caligraphy, 
upon the title of the “ Booke of Common 
Prayer,” prefixed to the volume. My regards 
next fall upon a tiny gem, old John Stow’s 
“Summarie of the Chronicles of England, 
Imprinted by Richard Bradocke, 1598,” 
clean and perfect as when it came from the 
publishers, but translated out of its original 
vellum wrappers into a neatly-polished calf- 
jacket sometime towards the close of the 
17th century. The book-plate has no name, 
but the autograph, “T.C. Boevy,” on the 
opposite fly-leaf, tells its own tale. The arms 
differ from those borne at the present day by 
Sir T. H. Crawley-Boevy, Bart., of Flaxley 
Abbey, Co. Gloucester—being, or, on a fesse, 
az., between three cranes, ppr., three cross- 
crosslets, arg.: crest—on a wreath, a crane, 
ppr., holding, in the dexter claw, a fleur-de- 
lys, and are probably those of James Boevy, 
whose will is dated 1692. These arms supet- 
s 
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ficially resemble those of Crosse (of which 
I have an example in “The Works of Sir 
John Suckling,” 1709), namely, quarterly 1st 
and 4th, az., a cross moline, arg., znd and 3rd, 
ppr. : crest—on a cap of maintenance a crane, 

pr., its dexter claw supported on a cross 

oline, arg. The arms of a noble family may 
be studied with advantage in my large paper 
copy of “'The Works of Sir William Temple,” 
1720, in which is a contemporary book-plate 
of “ Edmund Ferrers,” namely, or, on a bend, 
sable, three horseshoes, arg. : crest—between 
two wings displayed, ppr., a horseshoe, arg. ; 
the motto, “Nulla Retrorsum.” ‘Within the 
lapping vellum covers of “The French 
Academie,” 4to, 1595, is the book-plate of 
“‘ James, Marquis of Carnarvon,” the shield 
elaborately quartered and countercharged ; 
the supporters two otters, and the motto, 
“ Maintein le Droit.” 

Of non-heraldic book-plates there are many 
which deserve attention. Mention has already 
been made in THE ANTIQUARY of Thomas 
Bell’s plate, which, 4 Collector (p. 77) remarks, 
is ‘said to have been” engraved by Thomas 
Bewick. There is no doubt about the state- 
ment. An impression is given at the head of 
an Obituary Notice prefixed to the Catalogue 
of “The Thomas Bell Library,” sold by 
auction in 1860. I have several of the lots ; 
and opening “ The Poetical Works of the late 
celebrated and ingenious Thomas Whittell,” 
Newcastle, 1815, I observe that in the “ dis- 


tance” of the design (of which the oval shield | 


and decayed tree form the foreground) the 
tower of St. Nicholas Church peeps above the 
trees. A “ Bewick collector” could not desire 
a better guarantee. The same tower appears 
in the picturesque design which indicates 
specimens from the library of Brand, the 
antiquary—a group of old ruins, and a half- 
dead tree overshadowing a tomb, on which is 
inscribed, “J. Brand, A.M., F.S.A., Coll. 
Linc., Oxon ”—of which, as we are told, 
R. Beilby (Bewick’s master) was the engraver. 
My copy of that rather scarce book, “‘ The 
Plot in a Dream,” 1682, contains a very good 
impression, the engraver’s initials, “R.B.,”’ 
being in the lower right-hand corner. Thomas 
Gosden, the celebrated collector of ‘‘angling” 
literature, had a pretty book-plate designed 
and engraved by Scott, of which I have an 
example in the first edition of “ The Com- 


! 


pleat Troller” (1682, 12mo), by Robert 
Nobbs. A rod, tackled-up for bottom-fishing, 
and a flint-lock fowling-piece, are crossed 
over against a rock (upon which the name, 
“‘T, Gosden,” is carved in script capitals), 
whilst strewed in the foreground are a brace 
of fish, a panier, and a well-filled game-bag, 
not forgetting a whisky-flask of very respect- 
able capacity. ‘This little book, like most of 
Gosden’s, is clothed in a beautiful russia 
binding covered with minute emblematical 
tooling. So, also, is Williamson’s “ British - 
Angler,” 1740, which contains the book-plate 
of “ Buddle Atkinson,” uniting the picturesque 
with the heraldic taste. This “is said” to 
have been engraved upon copper by. Bewick, 
and it is certainly in his style. A noble oak 
—against whose massive trunk is supported 
a shield on which is tricked a crest (on 
a wreath, a dragon’s head, erased and pierced 
through the neck with a broken spear, in 
bend,sinister, point downwards, ppr.)—over- 
hangs a brawling trout-stream, whereon an 
angler is plying his yocation in the distance. 
This is the very prettiest conceit in the collec- 
tion. Severe simplicity stamps the book-plate 
of Dr. Adam Smith, author of “The Wealth 
of Nations ;” here it is, in my variorum copy 
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of “ Statius,” 1671, partly covering a book- 
plate of somebody, “ of Bangor,” whose crest 
is a three-masted ship labouring in a heavy 
sea, and the motto, “IMMERSABILIS.” On 
the back of the printed title is the con 
temporary seventeenth century book-plate of 
“George Lockhart of Carnwarth.” Both 
these heraldic plates have been defaced prior 
to the insertion of Dr. Adam Smith’s. token 
of ownership ; and the answer of Plato to 
Diogenes concerning pride, obtrudes itself 
upon the recollection as one moralizes upon 
the mutation of books and the characteristics 
of their owners. Amongst my unattached 
specimens are two of local interest. One. 1s 4 
woodcut compartment, coarsely executed in 
the Italian style, with masks and trumpeting 
angels, enclosing, in letterpress, the words 
“John Twigg, (His Book,) Derby: Printed 
by S. Drewry, 1753-” Samuel Drewry was the 
first printer of Zhe Derby Mercury, m 1732; 
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a newspaper which has been continuously 
issued ever since that date. The other be- 
longs to the “emblematical” series, and is 
evidently the work of an amateur engraver ; 
a dial, crowned, rests upon a pedestal and is 
supported by Time and a King (probably 
George II.) ; above it are these verses— 


“Time Swiftly Flies—Embrace it Man. 
Alas! thy Life is But A span.” 
Below, upon a ribbon— 
TEMPUS RERUM IMPERATOR 
Johannes * Dutton [Wutburp] Zyus Lider. 
No.0. 1. If any one Should Borrow me 
Pray Keep me Clean 
For I am not Like the Linen Cloth - 
That can be Washd Again. 


I have several books from the library of 
Charles Clark, of Totham, Essex, who must, 
I think, have been what would once have 
been called “a wag in his way.” This is his 
book-plate :— 


A PLEADER TO THE NEEDER WHEN 
A READER. 

As all, my friend, through wily knaves, full often suffer 
wrongs, 

Forget not, pray, when it you’ve read, to whom this 
book belongs. 

Than one CHARLES CLARK, of Totham Hall, none 
to’t a right hath better, 

A wight, that same, more vead than some in the lore 
of old 4/ack letter, 

a * C. C. in Essex dwells—a shire at which all 
augh— 

His books must sure less fit seem drest, if they’re 
not bound in calf! 

Care take, my friend, this book you ne’er with grease 
or dirt besmear it ; 

While none but awkward» Jufpizes will continue to 
? dog’s-ear "it! 

And o'er my books, when book-“‘zvorms” * grub,” 

“_ a ~ understand 

No marks the margin must de-face from any bus 
oe mete 9 gi Si y busy 

Marks, as re-marks, in books of CLARK’s, whene’er 
some critic spy leaves, 

It always him so waspish makes though they're but on 
the fly-leaves ! 

Yes, if so they’re used, he’d not de-fer to deal a fate 
most meet— 

He'd have the soiler of his guires do penance in a sheet ! 

The Ettrick Hogg—ne’er deem’d a bore—his candid 
mind revealing, 

Desaree to beg a copy now’s a mere pre-fext for steal- 
ing 

So, as some knave to grant the loan of this my book 

Liheasony loatclste heaps doplag h 

us my book-g/aé here display lest some such /* 

shoal dish a _ = 

—But, hold !—though I again declare wiTH-holdi 
T'll not dro0k, " sia 


And *‘ a sea of trouble”? still shall take to bring book- 
worms ‘‘ to book.” 
1861. cc. 
With this specimen of the grammar and 
wit which passes current in Essex, I will also 
‘hold my hand.” 
ALFRED WALLIS. 
Derby. 


SOU On 


The Church of Brou, and its 
Founder, Margaret of 
Hustria. 


— 
en ME twenty years ago a Commission, 
| composed, amongst others, of the 
Bishop of the diocese, the Arch- 
bishop of Aix, the Prefect of Ain, 
the former Prefect, also the Chamberlain of 
the Emperor Napoleon III., with the dele- 
gates and representative of Victor Emmanuel, 
as well as the Mayor of Bourg and other 
numerous officials, attended, in form, to verify 
the state of the remains of Philibert le Beau, 
Margaret of Austria,and Margaret of Bourbon, 
the Duke and Duchess of Savoy, whose 
sumptuous tombs with their wonderful sculp- 
ture attract so many to Bourg en Ain, from 
Lyons or Besangon. Later still, a funeral 
service of great pomp was celebrated ponti- 
fically by Cardinal Donnet, Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, on replacing those remains in 
their renewed coffins, and closing them again 
within the ducal vault. The interest of THE 
ANTIQUARY in these proceedings is rather in 
the formal verification of the state of the 
coffins and their contents, and the Procés- 
Verbal verifying it, than in the pomp and 
splendour of their re-interment. Notre Dame 
de Brou has much that is remarkable. Built 
in latest style of Gothic, verging into Renais- 
sance, highly enriched with carvings, and 
arabesques, rich and varied marbles, painted 
windows, which exhibit a symbolism that has 
given almost two chapters of illustration to 
Didron’s “Iconographie,”a retable of most de- 
licate sculpture in alabaster, and much else, 
the three tombs of which it is the splendid 
shrine, excel all besides. Chiselled in Carrara 
marble are three finely-modeiled recumbent 
statues, each framed in by Gothic decorative 
scuptures, . arabesques, statuettes, flowers, 
$2 
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heraldic designs. Margaret wears her long 
ducal mantle and crown; at her feet reposes 
a superb greyhound ; Philibert is only par- 
tially draped, his long hair curling round the 
bare shoulder, his beautiful face turned to- 
wards the image of his wife ; while the effigy 
of Margaret of Burgundy, his mother, is even 
more sumptuous than either, in design and 
execution, and adornment. 

The memory of the famous Governor of the 
Netherlands, who played so important a part 
in history, and is almost the founder of the 
House of Austria, may well have been pre- 
served if only as the foundress of the Church 
of Brou. A manuscript yet remains, kept in 
the archives of the Department de 1’Ain, and, 
till a recent period, often quoted as an au- 
thentic and contemporary account of the 
cause of her death. It is as follows :— 


Le 15 du moi'de Novembre, 1530, et le matin 
avant que de se lever, Marguerite demanda a boire 4 
l'une de ses demoiselles, Madeleine de Rochester* qui, 
luy obeissant aussitét, lui apporta 4 boire dans une 
tasse de cristail ; mais en la reprenant, elle la laissa 
malhereusement tomber au-devait du lit, ot elle se 
cassa en plusieurs pieces. La demoiselle ne manqua 
pas de'les ramasser le plus soigneusement qu’elle put; 
mais elle ne s’avisa; pas de chercher dans les pantoufles 
de la princesse ou de les secouer par leur ouverture 


pour en faire sortir quelque fragment, s’il etoit entré ; 
ce defaut d’ attention fut cause de sa mort ; car cette 
princesse s’etant levée quelques heures aprés, et ayant 


mis les pieds dans ses pantoufles et fait quelques 
pas pour s’approcher du feu, elle se sentit vivement 
piquee 4 la plante du pied gauche. Elle appelle une 
demoiselle, pour voire ce que c’est, qui vit un petit 
fragment fort aigu de cette tasse cassée, que luy étoit 
entré dans le pied ; elle le tire le plus t6t et le plus 
subtilement qu’elle peut ; mais la blessure resta et 
jeta tres peu de sang. Cette princesse, toujours 
courageuse, la négligia et n’y fit rien ; mais quelques 
jours aprés, se sentant une grand douleur en cet endroit 
et la jambe enflammée, elle fit appeler ses médecins, le 
22™¢ de ce mois de Novembre, les quels ayant va 
la playe et ses incidents, consulterént ensemble 
ingérent que la grangréne y etoit, en ne pouvoit la 
guérir qu’en luy confiant au moires le pied. La con- 
clusion en fut prise, et execution resolue. Le lende- 
main, 23 du mémemois, les medecins le communique- 
rent 4 M. de Montécut, aumonier et confesseur de 
cette princesse, pour la disposer 4 cette opération 
terrible ; elle en fut surprise et fort émue. Mais enfin, 
toujours femme forte et parfaitement chrétienne, elle 
s’y résolut, et se disposa, par un profond recueillement 
de deux jours, le 23 et le 24, 4 se confessor, pendant 





*In the account of the expenses of Margaret of 
Austria, M. de Gachard gives the names of all the 
ladies and serving-women at the time of her death, 
and no such name appears among them, neither 
Madeleine de Rochester, nor Rochette or the like. 


lesquels ou disoit qu’ elle n’étoit pas visible. Le 2 

et le 26 furent employés aux recherches exactes de sa 
conscience, et a sa confession faite a plusieurs reprises, 
Le 27 au matin elle regut avec une fermeté héroique 
et une piété tres-edifiante le trés-saint sacrement. Le 
28 et la 29 furent occupés 4 mettre les ordres neces. 
saires 4 ses affaires temporelles, et le 30 fut le jour 
funeste de l’operation et de sa mort ; car comme les 
medecins volurent luy épargner la douleur de celle‘Ja, 
ils luy causérent celle—cy, en leu donnaunt une dose 
si forte d’opium, qu’ils ’endocruirent d’un sommeil si 
profond quil n’est pas encore fini, et ne finira qu’a 
la resurrection de tous les morts. 


According, then, to this account, Margaret 
of Austria had submitted to an amputation of 
the leg, or of the foot, as the consequence of 
a wound. 

M. Gachard, however, the well-known 
historiographer, whose judgment is an autho- 
rity, had combatted the tradition, and had 
published, from the archives in his custody, 
as Conservator of the Archives of Belgium, 
two letters of Antony de Salainy, Count of 
Hooghstreton, Controller of the Purse to 
Margaret, announcing to Charles V. the im- 
pending “ grosse perti de vostre tante” that 
he and the Low Countries would have to sus- 
tain. These are the letters :— 


De Malines, le xxviii™® de Novembre, 1530. 

S1rE,—Il y a huit jours que madame vostre tante 
eut ung accés de fiebrve que lui dura environ quarte 
heurs, pour ce que les humeurs de sa jatube Mont- 
vient en hault par les remédes qu’ on y faisoit, cuydant 
que ce fust gouste, et fut advisé par les cirurgiens et 
médecins dé luy faire par oignements ouverture en sa 
dicte jambe, afin de faire évacuer les dictes humeurs ; 
ce que fut faict. Et s’en estoit trouvée madicte dame 
fort amendée, et n’a en autre acces de fiebrves que le 
dessus dict; et pensoient les dicts cirurgiens et 
médecins que par la dicte évacuation elle seroit bien- 
torte garye; mais elle c’est trouvée cette nuyt fort 
foyble, et out cieulx médicins quelque doubte delle, 
combien, Sire, qui itz sont en bon espoir qu elle n’aura 
que le mal. . . 


De Malines, le xxx™* de Novembre, 1530. 

S1rE,—I’ escripvis devant hier a V. M. Pindis- 
posicion de Madame vestre tante. Depuis, elle est 
tousjours empirée et quelque diligence qu’ on ayt fait 
de la secourir de tous les meilleurs médecins et cirur- 
giens qu on ait sceu fyner(trouvée?) le doubte de 
sa mort excéde l’espoir de sa vie. L’on a pourveu 
qui elle a esté et est administrée de sa conscience, pour 
actendre le bon plaisir de Dieu. Si il luy plaist 
la priendre 4 sa part ce’sera l’une de plus grosses pertes 
que V. M. Scaurait avoir pour vos affaires de par 
Cega. . 2. 6. 


In a letter of the 1st December, 1539, 
which has long been well known, the Arch- 
bishop of Palermo, and the Count of Hoogh- 
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straeton send the intelligence of her death to 
the Emperor :— 


L’ indisposition de Madame vostre tante a telle- 
ment continué, que, quelque reméde que les médecins 
et cirurgieurs y ayeroit donner, le feug s’est mis 
en jambe, et incontinent est monté au corps, et que 
ceste nuyt, entre douze et une heure, aprés avoir prins 
son dernier sacrament, elle a rendu l’4me a Dieu. 


“ Here,” says M. Gachard, “in these au- 

thentic and official documents there is no 
mention of a broken cup, of any fragment of 
crystal which had fallen into the slipper of 
the princess.” No*wound of the foot is men- 
tioned, still less any amputation; Margaret 
suffered in the leg, in the way spoken of by 
Antoine de Salainy, and, as it would seem, 
from a complaint of some standing. On the 
zoth November she had a violent access of 
fever; the doctors wishing to check its pro- 
gress, produced a sore in the leg, as an escape 
for the humour, at first, with apparent suc- 
cess ; the fever gave way, and acure seemed 
at hand, but the hope was soon dissipated. 
On the 27th the state of the sick princess 
became worse; so that, though surrounded 
with her own physicians, the two most re- 
nowned of the faculty of Louvain were 
summoned in all haste. Their efforts were 
useless ; the gangrene spread and could not 
be arrested. In the night between the 3oth 
November and 1st December Margaret ex- 
pired, having preserved her faculties to the 
last, as is shown by the remarkable letter she 
dictated to the Emperor a few moments be- 
fore she breathed her last. Our space 
hardly permits the transcription of this 
touching farewell, but it thus begins— 
* Monseigneur, ’heure est venue qui ne vous puis 
plus escripre de ma main; car je me trouve en telle 
indisposition que doubte ma vie estre briefe ; le der- 
nier jour de Novembre, 1530. 


She appoints the Emperor, whose children 
she has superintended, her sole heir. 

The point then, so nearly cleared up inci- 
dentally by these letters that there was neither 
accident, nor wound, nor amputation, twenty 
years ago received its absolute confirmation by 
the examination of the Commission for the re- 
interment of her remains. This minute exa- 
mination established it, and records it in the 
Procés-Verbal—* Les os des jambes et des 
pieds etaieat intacts et encore dans leurs 
rapports naturels, sauf l’absence des parties 











ligamenteuses, et des parties molles.” It is 
thus shown, then, irrefutably, that Margaret 
of Austria had suffered no amputation of leg 
or of foot. The tradition, circumstantial as 
it is, and minute in its details, is therefore 
convicted of error. Nor is it the least curious 
part of this erroneous tradition, that it 
found support in the statue of Margaret on 
her tomb, where she is represented as dead, 
with what—perhaps, from a defect in the 
marble—represents a deep wound in one 
foot ; and this has always been shown and 
cited in confirmation of the tradition. The 
lesson for the antiquary is not far to seek. 


‘Siior 
Che British Museum Print 
Sale. 


SS ee 


ALES by auction at the British 
(| Museum are naturally of rare occur- 
rence, and the Print Sale held there 
on the 21st of April last, was the 
first in the remembrance of the present genera- 
tion. The main object of this sale was to 
provide funds for the purchase of what is 
known as “ the Crace Collection,” that is the 
largest and finest assemblage of views and 
maps of Old London anywhere existing. The 
Museum Print Room, of course, sold only 
duplicate impressions, nor did it sell all its 
duplicate impressions of rare prints, but only 
such, and so many, as were likely to provide 
the funds for the desired purchase. Noble 
duplicate impressions of Turner’s Liber Studi- 
orum, and of Méryon’s etchings of Old Paris, 
—to name the works of two modern masters 
alone,—exist in the-Print Room, and could, 
if need be, be available. But in the case of 
a National Collection, it is evidently unde- 
sirable to sell at any one time more than is 
necessary to supplement an annual money 
grant, which is generally deemed insufficient. 
The sale on this occasion was confined almost 
entirely to etchings by the Dutch masters of 
the seventeenth century, and to the line 
engravings of the earlier Italian and German 
masters. 
These works, it is perhaps hardly neces- 
sary to inform the readers of THE ANTI- 
QUARY, are, with one exception, original works. 
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The exception arises in the case of Marc 
Antonio, whose work upon copper was not the 
record of his own thought—the fulfilment of 
his own design—but the translation of the 
thought of another. ‘The market value of 
Marc Antonio’s is understood to be some- 
thing less than it was afew years ago. If 
this be truly understood, we prophesy a re- 
action. Labour that is admittedly cold and 
unemotional, but yet is perfect of its kind— 
perfect in the realization of exquisite form— 
will not long be at a discount, and the perfect 
though measured art of Marc Antonio will 
possibly hold its own even against the more 
inspired, art of Rembrandt. But the repre- 
sentative bang: master and his school at the 
Museum Print Sale happened to be insigni- 
ficant. Earlier Italians, whose method of 
execution was less ripe, came more pro- 
minently to the front in the recent auction. 
Of such was Baccio Baldini, and he too was 
not wholly, though he may have been chiefly, 
original. Duplessis considers that the Siby/s 
of this master were designed by Botticelli, 
who, at all events, was greatly concerned with 
not a little of Baldini’s work. But Baldini, 
apart from the beauty and significance of 
his labour, is interesting as having been the 
man to practise first in Italy the art of line 
engraving ,on plates of copper. His prints are 
of extreme rarity. About eight years ago two 
of them seem to have been sold for about 
yol. a piece. This was in the Durazzo sale. 
At the Museum auction smaller prices only 
were realized. But then it is fair to say that 
the condition of several of Baccio Baldini’s 
pieces was by no means good; and con- 
dition and margin—but, above all, condition 
—must always count for much in the money- 
value of a print. The particular Sidy/s which 
sold for 70/. a piece in the Durazzo sale 
fetched, one of them, 8/, and the other 22/, 
at the auction from the print room.- The 
Hellespontine Sibyl was of good quality, and 
it was understood to have been acquired— 
and cheaply too—for an English public col- 
lection. Mfre attractive to many lovers of 
beauty in art was the Musical Party of 
Domenico Campagnola. It has been de- 
scribed as ‘‘an Italian genre subject.” It is 
a hardly idealized representation of Italian 
life. It sold for 444 The great master 
known as Jacopo di Barbarj, as Jacob Walch 


and as “the Master of the Caduceus,” was 
but poorly seen. 

Much of the strength of this collection of 
duplicates lay-in the work of the schools of 
the North. Martin Schongauer, who gave to 
his German art the rare endowment of beauty, 
so abundant in the art of Italy, was fairly 
represented. Lukas van Leyden was repre- 
sented by masterpieces. As for Rembrandt, 
there were offered for sale certain of his most 
celebrated prints. And somewhat secondary 
northern etchers, such as Berchem and Karel 
Du Jardin, Paul Potter, and Adrian van de 
Velde, were represented richly. Nothing 
about the sale was more curious than the 
high prices at which the works of these last 
mentioned men were knocked down. An 
early state of Zhe Crucifixion, by Martin 
Schongauer—whose work has of late years 
been rated not a whit below Albrecht Diirer’s 
—sold for 72/. Lukas van Leydeh’s most 
rare portrait of the Emperor Maximilian sold 
for 80/. His Christ Shown to the People did 
not reach more than 28/, It is perhaps the 
most wonderful of all of Master Lukas’s 
works, and the manner in which the arrange- 
ment of the figures assists the perspective of 
the design has rightly been pointed out to 
us as very noteworthy. 

The Museum possesses what is probably, 
on the whole, the finest collection in the 
world of the etchings of Rembrandt. The 
Amsterdam collection contains a few rarities 
not in the Museum, and is in every respect 
a notable collection ; but we have seen both, 
and we doubt if that of the Museum must 
not bear the palm. Certainly the Museum 
assemblage of Rembrandt’s prints has not 
been sensibly weakened by the subtraction 
of the few duplicate impressions which ap- 
peared in the recent sale. But there were 
some fine things of the master’s exposed in 
the auction room, though nothing so rare as 
the etching of the Advocate Van Toi, and the 
first state of the Hundred Guilder, of which ' 
the money-value is between one and two 
thousand pounds. Prominent at the late 
sale was the first state—and it is quite a 
rare thing—of one of Rembrandt's very 
finest portraits of himself, ‘the Rembrandt 
Leaning on a Stone Sill, Of all his‘ works, 
this is one of the most delicate, one of 
the most refined, and one of the most 
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poetical. It fell to the bid of 1162, made by 
a well-known dealer. We observed two 
noticeable landscapes of Rembrandt’s: the 
rare View of Amsterdam, which sold for 34/., 
and the Goldweigher’s Field which fetched 40/. 
The Goldweigher’s Field derives its name 
from the fact that it is supposed to represent 
the country-house and estate of that 
Receiver-General to the States of Holland, 
Uytenbogaert, whose portrait Rembrandt 
etched. And the portrait is known as the 
Goldweigher. It is a doubtful piece, and 
critics differ exceedingly about it. We can 
have no hesitation, however, in saying that 
the head, of wily, vigilant, and subtle expres- 
sion, is of Rembrandt’s handiwork. A com- 
moner craftsman, a pupil now difficult to 
identify positively, may well have been 
responsible for the major part of the design, 
or at least for its execution upon the copper. 
The print, in a rare state, reached the sum of 
124/. in the Museum Print Sale. There was 
an impression of the fascinating portrait of 
Clément de Jonghe, the great printseller of 
Rembrandt’s day, but it was only in the third 
state, which an eminent Frenchman has 


surely too hastily declared to be the finest. 
We are thoroughly of the opinion, expressed 


elsewhere, that of this particular plate the 
first state, and the first state only, affords 
adequate representation. In the later states 
the subtlety of expression has gone, and 
a truth to conventional pictorial effect takes 
the place of a truth in individual portraiture. 

Berchem, whom we have called a second- 
ary etcher, was so only in relation to Rem- 
brandt, and to the four or five very greatest 
masters of the craft. His work in etching, 
as in oil painting, and even as in water-colour 
drawing, and sepia drawing, is very much 
devoted to a picturesque record of the effects 
of slanting sunlight. A pleasant atmosphere 
——the atmosphere of Italy—was alone found 
worthy to be portrayed by this Italianized 
Dutchman. Two of his finest prints were in 
this sale—the Cow Drinking, which reached 
447, and the Shepherd Playing the Flute, 
which fell to the hammer for 227. By Paul 
Potter, Ze Berger—a second state, with the 
address of Clément de Jonghe, the great 
Amsterdam printseller already mentioned— 
sold for 24/., and the Head of a Cow, a small 
and very rare print, sold for 257. 


It is enough, as far as foreign work of 
ancient engravers is concerned, to say here 
that the sale contained examples of Andrea 
Mantegna, of Israhel van Meckenen, and of 
Wenceslaus Hollar. Hollar, the great master 
of topography, being best represented by his 
view of the Old Royal Exchange. Of English 
work, with a single exception, there was none. 
The exception consisted of a print after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, one of those noble mezzo- 
tints by which the painter himself said he 
should be “ immortalized.” ‘This particular 
print was a rare proof of John Spilsbury’s en- 
graving of Miss Facobs. Though Spilsbury 
hardly countsas among the very greatest of our 
English mezzotint engravers—hardly ranks 
in general estimation as the equal of 
McArdell, Ward, the Watsons, or Valentine 
Green—yet this work of his is undoubtedly 
a triumph of the art he practised, and, more- 
over, the impression sold at the Museum, for 
652, was noticed as of peculiar richness and 
beauty. The amateur of prints scarcely 
needs to be told that the richness and 
beauty of an early impression is always es- 
pecially to be sought for, whether the en- 
graver’s medium of expression be mezzotint, 
etching, or line engraving. But it is to be 
sought for, in the case of a mezzotint, with a 
very exceptional diligence, for the mezzo- 
tinted plate remained in good condition but 
so very short a time ; the method as practised 
by these bygone masters, who alone prac- 
tised it truly, was of so very delicate a sort. 

On the whole the trustees of the Museum 
have no reason to regret the sale which they 
sanctioned. If a good many lots had to be 
bought in—as has been asserted with truath— 
the main purpose of the sale will yet be 
effected. The money actually realized, 
together with what will doubtless still be 
obtained for such prints as were bought in 
on the 21st of April, will provide for the 
acquisition of a collection which could hardly 
otherwise have been obtained. It would 
have been disgraceful to have permitted such 
an illustration of London history and topo- 
graphy as the Crace Collection affords to be 
scattered to the four winds for want of public 
money to keep it together. Whether, how- 
ever, it might not be desirable to add, in 
more regular fashion than by sales by auc- 
tion, to the funds at the disposal of the 
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authorities of the Print Room is another 
question, and one which deserves the atten- 
tion of our rulers. 


WAS 
Carton’s “Game and Playe of 
the Chesse.” 


——— 
SX JHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, in 
fy his clever little book “My Summer 
in a Garden,” gives an amusing 
description of his efforts to eradi- 
.cate from the soil what he calls “ devil-grass.” 
Work as hard as he could, its deep under- 
ground roots crept everywhere, and when de- 
stroyed in one place were sure to flourish 
stronger than ever in another. 

As with the “ devil-grass” of the American 
writers, so is it with false dates and unhistorical 
statements; when once they have taken root 
in the national belief their vitality is mar- 
vellous. 

Take the introduction of printing to 
England; and notwithstanding the famous 
exhibition at South Kensington in 1877, and 
although the standard writers have for many 
years adopted the conclusions of modern 
bibliographers, yet the great majority of 
fairly educated people, if asked “ What was 
the first book printed in England?” would 
say at once “The Game and Playe of the 
Chesse,” 1474. ‘This is not correct, so let 
"us start right as to facts. 

The “ Chess-book” was ¢ranslated only in 
1474 by Caxton, who printed his first edition 
abroad soon after. The first book printed 
in England was “ The Dictes and Sayings of 
the Philosophers,” 1477 ; and not until 1480" 
did the second edition of the “‘ Chess-book,” 
with its quaint old cuts, see the light. This 
last, which is the foundation of the present 
Article, has indeed been published in fac- 
simile as the earliest product of the West- 
minster press; but the whole argument for 
such an ascription is founded upon a mis- 
conception. 

The doctrine of the survival of the fittest 
does not hold. good in the fight with time 
which all books have to sustain. Those, for 
instance, which have illustrations are heavily 
handicapped. Both young and old are at- 
tracted by the wood-cuts, and books con- 












taining them are sooner soiled, worn out, 


and destroyed than others. Thus it is that 
the second edition of the “ Chess-book,” 
which has woodcuts, is far more rare than 
the first, which has none. These cuts are 
very interesting as being genuine specimens 
of the earliest period of wood-engraving i in 
England. They were evidently copied from 
an illuminated Flemish manuscript, and like 
all the art of that period show most crude 
ideas of perspective. The trees have a fixed 
conventional shape, and forcibly bring to 
mind the toy wooden trees of our childhood. 
There is no cross-hatching, and the whole 
effect, which is often good, is produced by 
simple lines. Four years later the same 
artist contributed the illustrations to Caxton’s 
translation of “ Aisop’s Fables,” one of the 
rarest and most interesting productions: of 
the Westminster press. 

It is interesting to notice in this second 
edition of the ‘“ Chess-book” the increased 
confidence with which Caxton speaks of his 
press, and how much firmer is his tread. In 
the earlier edition he leans on the Duke of 
Clarence, thinking a patron necessary ; but 
to whom does he look five years later? Let 
him speak for himself in the following extract 
from his prologue : 

“T have purposed to enprynte it, besechyng 
all them that this litel werke shall here or rede 
to have me excused for the rude and symple 
makyng thereof.” 

Here is a direct appeal to his unknown 
readers and a reliance upon them. 

In perusing the text of this entertaining 
book, it is difficult to determine which aspect 
interests us most, the curious “moralizations” 
of the author, the “ornate” English of the 
translator, or the glimpse we get—and it is 
but a glimpse—of chess as played in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. National, 
like individual, infancy delights in stories ; sand 
here the “moralizations” are nothing but a 
string of tales, sorted out, generally, with a 
charming disregard of the subject of the 
chapter in which they appear ; so that nearly 
all of them might be placed under another 
head without the slightest injury to the text. 
The author, a preaching friar, named Jacobus 
de Cessolis, lived in the fourteenth century, at 
a period when all things possible and impos- 
sible were made the subjects of arbitrary and 
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fanciful moralization, and when that preacher 
was most admired who crammed his sermons 
full of jokes and stories, which were relished 
all the more if flavoured with a spice of inde- 
cency. 

It was a happy thought, and quite in accord- 
ance with the fashion of the age, for our 
monkish author to take the game of chess as 
the foundation for a series of sermons upon 
the duties and obligations of the various 
grades of men as they then existed, and, while 


without justyce and so cruel that he dyd do* 
hewe his faders bodye in thre honderd pieces 
and gaf it to ete to thre honderd byrdes that 
men call voultres.” . 

This king, whose ferocious disposition is 
here depicted, was the son and successor of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and is mentioned in the 
Second Book of Kings, as well as by Jeremiah. 
He is said by our author to have been 
weaned from his fantastical and systematic 
cruelties by the lessons taught in this chess- 
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pretending to teach his readers a clever game, 
to rebuke the vices and reform the morals of 
the laity. 

Although divided into four parts, the treat- 
ment is in three only. First, the origin of 
the game. Secondly, the lessons it teaches. 
Thirdly, the moves of the pieces. 

The origin of the game is thus given : 

“There was somtyme a kyng in Babilon, 
that was named Evilmerodach, a jolye man, 








ea : ‘| 


book. Nevertheless he met with the fate 
common among Eastern potentates, and was 





* “Did do.” In the fifteenth century this phrase 
always meant ‘‘did mot do,” that is, the deed was 
done under the instructions of another. The remem- 
brance of this will serve to correct the erroneous idea 
that the Abbot of Westminster patronized Caxton in 
any way. Caxton mentions the Abbot but once, and 
then it is **he dyd do shew me” some Saxon manu- 
scripts; that is, the Abbot instructed some one to 
show the MSS, to Caxton. 
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murdered by his brother-in-law, Neriglissar, 
after a short reign of two years. 

The philosopher who invented the game, 
and who evidently has the germs of it in his 
mind, is shown by the artist as standing by 
the side of Evilmerodach in “a brown 
study.” 

Part II. is a moralization upon the various 
duties of the persons whose names are given 
to chessmen. 

The King should be merciful and “de- 
bonayr,” as was that prince who “had a 
doughter whom a man lovyd so ardantly, 
that on a tyme as he saw her sodaynly he 
cam and kyssed her, wherof the moder was 
so angry that she requyred of her lord that 
his heed myght be smyten of. The prynce 
answerd to her and sayd, yf we shold slee 
them that loue us, what shal we do to our 
enemyes that hate us.” Truly this was the 
good and worthy answer of a debonair prince. 
Then there was King “ Pirre,” to whom it 
was reported that some of his friends, at a 
feast, had said of him “‘as moche vylonye as 
ony man myght saye.” So they were brought 
before him, when one of them confessed that 
“‘yf the wyn and caudelles had not faylled” 
the language we used was but a “jape” com- 
pared with that we thought to have “doon.” 
Then the king began to “lawhe,” for-he saw 
it had been spoken in “‘dronkenshipp.” 

A King should have but one wife, like 
“storkes, douves, and turtils, who kepen to 
theyr femels oonly.” He should also see to 
the proper training of his children, and not 
imitate “ the cok, that no thyng nourysheth 
his chekyns and has many wyues.” _ And let 
this suffice as touching the king. 

The office of Queen is treated in a long 
chapter, and is principally on the virtue of 
chastity. Of course Lucrece is quoted and 
many other antient. “femels ;” the best stories 
being unfortunately too broad to quote. 

The two Alphyns, or judges, come next, the 
one for criminal and the other for civil causes. 
The story of the wicked judge who was flayed 
by the king, and his skin made into leather 
for the chair of justice, upon which his son 
was placed to keep him in mind of righteous 
judgment, is narrated at length. Then we 
have the tale of the Roman senator who 
gave counsel that it should be death for any 
man to enter the senatory wearing a sword. 
On a time he himself, in forgetfulness, en- 





tered, “a swerd gyrt about hym,” which, 
when he was told of it, he drew it from its 
sheath and killed himself on the spot, that 
the law might not be broken. To this tale 
Caxton adds an original remark of his own, 
“Alas, we fynde not many in these dayes 
that so do, but they do lyke as Anastatyus 
sayth, that the lawes of some ben lyke unto 
the nettis of spyncoppis* that take no grete 
bestes and fowles but let goo and flee thrugh 
but they take flyes and gnattes and suche 
smal thynges.” 

The “nettis of spyncoppis” means, of 
course, “spiders’ webs.” We still keep one 
syllable in the word “cobweb.” The same 
idea is thus rendered by a modern poet :— 

Laws like spider-webs are wrought ; 
Great flies escape, the small are caught. 

The Order of Chivalry. Discourse is here 
made of the various virtues appertaining to 
knighthood, and stories are told of many 
famous chiefs, including “ Dauyd, that gentyl 
knyght in the First Booke of Kynges,” Joab, 
Abner, the Maccabees, Alexander the Great, 
Cesar, and, mirabile dictu, Ovid ! 

Next in sequence are the Rooks, which 
represent the vicars or legates of the King. 
The virtues which they should possess are 
just the same as those of the Knights. With 
a slight alteration, indeed, the titles of the 
two chapters might be transposed without 
injury to the text, or attracting the notice of 
the reader. 

After these five pieces come the Pawns, or 
“comyn peple,” of which there are eight 
sorts. The labourers, whose duties, are 
illustrated by many stories, beginning with 
Cain, who “was the fyrst labourer that ever 
was,” and who slew Abel because Adam had 
married Abel to Cain’s twin-sister, and Cain 
to Abel’s twin-sister, and Abel’s “wyf was 
much fayrer than Cayn’s wyf,” and so for 
jealously he “slewe Abel wyth the cheke- 
bone of a beste.” 

The smith comes second, and is placed 
before the knight, because he makes armour, 
“‘ bridllys, spores, and many other thynges.” 
The third pawn is called a notary or “ advo- 
cate publique,” and in this chapter occurs a 
notable interpolation of the French original 
by the translator, which makes the reader 
think that Caxton hiraself must have suffered 


* It is curious to note that the Dutch for spider is 
*€ spin,” and the Flemish for spider is ‘‘ cop,” 
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severely in the law courts before he could 
have expressed himself so feelingly. The 
original French states that Italy was at that 
time much troubled with lawyers, and Caxton 
eagerly adds :— 

Alas, andj in Englond what hurte doon the aduo- 
cates and men of lawe and attorneyes of court to the 
comyn peple of the royame as wel in the spirituel 
lawe as in the temporalle! How torne they the lawe 
and statutes at their plesure how ete they the peple 
how empouere they the comynte. I suppose that in 
alle Cristendom are not so many pletars, attorneys, 
and men of the lawe as ben in Engelond onely, for yf 
they were nombered alle that longe to the courtes of 
the Chaunserye, Kynge’s Bench, comyn place, che- 
ker, ressayt, and helle, and the bagge berars of the 
same it should amount to a grete multitude, for they 
entende to theyr synguler wele and prouffyt and not 
to the comyn. 

The duties of merchants and money chan- 
gers ; of “spycers and appotiquaries ;” of 
taverners and victuallers; of ‘ customers” 
(receivers of customs) and toll gatherers ; 
and lastly, of messengers and couriers, follow, 
all freely enlivened with numerous anecdotes. 

The third and last portion of the work is 
devoted to the moves of the various pieces, 
and, like all the rest, is fancifully illustrated, 
no instruction whatever concerning the rules 
of the game being vouchsafed. As the 
powers of the pieces varied considerably in 
the 15th century from those now established, 
an account of them, together with their 
ancient shape as depicted on Caxton’s chess- 
board, will perhaps be thought interesting. 

The King.—At his first 
move he may, like a modern 
pawn, jump a square, or he 
may take a knight’s move ; 
but ever after the first his 
movements are restricted to 
the squares only which are 
next to him. 

The Queen, of old, had very 
ditferent powers on the chess- 
| board from those of the 

' modern female Vizier. The 
author is puzzled to account 
for her presence at all, and 
only endows herwith the same 
moves as the king, giving as 

a reason that “she goethe to the bataylle for 
the solace of hym and ostentation of love.” 

The Alphyns, which were the same as the 
modern bishops, represented judges, and 
their moves were nearly the same as now, 








only instead of crossing the 
board as far as there were 
any vacant squares, Caxton’s 
alphyns were restricted to three 
squares at a time, by which 
was signified “ cautele or sub- 
tilyte.” They had, however, the privilege of 
jumping over the heads of the pawns in front 
of them at their first move. 

The Knights. —On the 
fifteenth-century chessboard 
the knights had the same 
powers as now, and, as the 
text states, their power in- 
creases as they get into “‘ the 
myddes of the tablier,” where they have the 
choice of moving into “‘viij places sondry.” 
The old shape of this piece appears to have 
been a rude imitation of a field tent sur- 
mounted by a flag, which, by a rounding of 
the angles, might easily have developed into 
the modern horse’s head. 

The Rooks, or vicars of 
the king, had also the 
same powers as our castle, 
going in a right line 
wherever the “tablier is 
voyde ”; but it is “ to wete 
that he may in noo wyse goo cornerwyse, but 
alway right forth goyng and comyng,” to show 
that he is by nature “ rightwys and juste.” 

The Pawns, or common people. These, 
too, appear to have changed little, They 
move, at first, two squares, and 
after that but one. They may 
take anything that they meet 
sideways, right or left, suspect- 
ing that an enemy is lying in 
wait to rob them ; and when they have fought 
their way through the rank of the enemy to 
the furthest square, then they become Queens. 
Here there is a little haziness in the text, 
one passage implying that the pawn, when 
changed into a queen, starts always afresh 
from the original square of the Queen, while 
another supports the modern usage. 

He would, indeed, be clever who could 
learn the game by studying only the descrip- 
tion of it as here given ; but we must bear in 
mind that the aim of the writer was plainly 
moral, not technical, instruction. Accordingly 
we rejoice to find, in the last chapter, a happy 
‘“‘epylogacion,” in which the object of the 
famous philosopher is obtained, and where 
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we see the vicious king Evilmerodach, who, at 
the beginning of the book, cut up his own 
father and fed vultures with'the bits, converted 
from the error of his ways by the teachings of 
the game, so that he “ chaunged his lyf, his 
manners, andall his euylle condicions,” becom- 
ing ‘‘ debonayr, gracious, and ful of vertues,” 
which is all as it should be. 
WILLIAM BLADES. 
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‘Reviews. 


—_—>—_— 

Recueil des Croniques et Anchiennes Istories de la Grant 
Bretaigne a present nomme Engleterre, Par JEHAN 
DE WauRIN. Vol. III. Edited by WILLIAM 
Harpy, Esq., F.S.A., 1879.—(Chronicles and 
Memorials, Rolls Series. Longmans). 

HE Deputy Keeper of the Public Records 
gives us in this volume the third and 
fourth books of the fifth volume of 
Waurin’s chronicle. During the period 
embraced inthis instalment—from the ac- 

cession of Charles VII. to the death of Joan of Arc— 

Waurin was constantly employed with, or in the ser- 

vice of, the English. His narrative, therefore, details 

the events in a more graphic style, and the veracity 
of his statements is constantly supported by the assu- 
rance of the author’s actual presence at the time. As 
an example of this we may refer our readers to 
the chapter in which the chronicler sets out how the 

Duke of Bedford proceeded to receive the surrender 

of the castle of Ivry. 

After taking possession of Ivry, the Regent ad- 
vanced with the army on 

Verneuil. Waurin accom- 

panied the English thither, 

and was present at the battle 


{( pee] 
ve va! 


large number of the Scotch, whilst the English loss 
was not less than 1,600. The reverses sustained by 
the English from the year 1429 are here duly nar- 
rated, and we have an impartial account of the career 
of the Maid of Orleans. The exploits of Lord Talbot, 
Sir Thomas Rempston, and Sir John Fastolf are 
given in some detail, the author himself having served 
under the last-named leader. With respect to this 
personage the matter contained in this chronicle is 
especially valuable, as it removes a stain fixed upon 
his military reputation in Monstrelet’s chronicle. 
We are glad to note that the continuation of these 
** Croniques, &c.,” is already in the press. The 
present volume, it should be remarked, is supplied 
with an excellent and most copious index, an example 
which might well be followed by other editors, 


Canterbury in the Olden Time. By JOHN Brent, 
F.S.A. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 

This work, considerably enlarged and extended 
in the edition now under notice, may be said to 
form a complete repertory of the antiquities of Can- 
terbury—Roman, Saxon, and Medizval—containing, 
as it does, a full account of all that a visitor to this 
ancient city can desire to learn with reference to its 
bygone history. The book, which is illustrated with 
between twenty and thirty plates of various kinds, 
some of them printed in colours, will be found full of 
interest and attraction by the general reader, as well 
as by the moré professed antiquary, for Mr. Brent not 
only gives an account of the Cathedral, the several 
churches and ancient religious houses of the city, 
existent and non-existent, and of the other public 
buildings of historic interest, but he reproduces pictures 
of the past life of the inhabitants of Canterbury 
in all its aspects which cannot fail to engage the 
reader. Mr. Brent, whois al- 
ready favourably known as a 
writer of authority, discourses 
pleasantly in connection with 
** Canterbury in the Olden 





fought there on Thursday, 
the 17th August (not the 








Time,” on such subjects as 





18th, as given in the MS.), 
A.D. 1424. Our author, in 
speaking of the company here 
assembled, states that he 
‘‘saw the assembly at Agin- 
court, where there were many 
princes and men, and also 
that at Cravant, which was 
a very grand affair; but cer- 
tainly that at Verneuil was 
the most redoubtable and 
the best fought of all.” In 
alluding to the valiant con- 
duct of the Duke of Bedford, 
who, *‘ with his axe in both 
hands, stopped at nothing, but struck down all before 
him, as one who was strong in body and powerfully 
limbed, as well‘as wise and hardy in arms,” the writer 
admits that this was upon hearsay, as he was unable 
to see or comprehend everything, inasmuch as he had 
to look to his own safety. That the battle was 
**moult felle et cruelle” we can readily believe, 
for the French losses amounted to 6,000, including a 


Cartebruc. 


MATTHEW PARIS’ SKETCH OF THE 
CATHEDRAL, 





Miracle Plays and Mysteries ; 
the City Musicians and Waits; 
the ‘‘Boy Bishop ;” King 
. John and the Jews at Canter- 
bury ; manners, customs, and 
amusements ; the lion baited 
in Canterbury, the ducking 
stool ; ecclesiastical and civic 
feastings; the feast of fools ; 
venison feasts ; a tournament 
at Canterbury ; the election 
of mayors and parliamentary 
representatives ; the hunting 
of the deer by the Corpora- 
tion; the Corporation in 
armour; Canterbury in insurrection, and many other 
curious and interesting details. The book contains an 
account, with illustrations as far as practicable, of all 
objects of an antiquarian nature which have at various 
times been discovered in the city or its immediate 
neighbourhood ; such as Celtic remains, Roman 
enamelled fibulz, moulds for pilgrims’ tokens, glass 
vessels, lamps, pottery, &c. Among the ancient 
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buildings, now demolished, of which Mr. Brent’s able, and graceful ‘on earth. Mr. Morris is a 
book contains illustrations, may be mentioned the sanguine, but, we think, scarcely an unprejudiced 
St. George’s and Burgate Gates, the Worthgate, and admirer of the African race ; still his arguments on 


the old Ridingate, St. An- 
drew’s Church, the Con- 
vent ofthe Holy Sepulchre, 
St. Gregory’s, &c. Weare 
enabled to reproduce three 
of the illustrations—viz., 
a view of Christ Church 
Gateway, previous to the 
lowering of the turrets ; 
Matthew Paris’ sketch of 
the Cathedral ; and a view 
of the Convent of St. 
Sepulchre, from an ancient 
drawing. 





The New Nation. . By 
JouHN Morris. 5 vols. 
8vo. (Morris, 29, Pater- 
noster Row.) 

This work is partly re- 
ligious and controversial, 
and as such it does not fall 
within the scope of THE 
ANTIQUARY. Butit is also 
very largely historical and 
retrospective, and in that 
light it deserves notice at 
our hands. The first yo- 
lume is an attempt to show 


this head are worthy of at- 











tention and consideration; 
though we are bound to 
add, that the book, as a 
whole, must be regarded as 
an outcome ofscepticism on 
the largest scale ; for if Mr. 
Morris is right, the Holy 
Scriptures, the Christian 
Church, and the history of 
civilization and progress, as 
we have been accustomed: 
to read it, is false. Perhaps 
the most curious point in 
the whole work is to be 
found on page 432 of the 
concluding volume, where 
he asserts that every mem- 
ber of the race of Ham, no 
matter how much mixed 
up with other nations, can 
be instantly and unmistak- 
ably identified and distin- 
guished from the rest of the 
human family, by a mark 
to be seen on the hip of 
each individual, male or 
female. We have no ob- 








jection in making this fact, 





CHRIST CHURCH GATEWAY, CANTERBURY. if it be a fact, generally 


that the Mosaic account of Paradise and of the Fall of known, so that the result may be brought to the test of 
Man is wholly mythical, that the Old Testament, historical inquiry, and thoroughly verified or else re- 
though religiously true, is historically false ; that the  futed. Our readers, however, will doubtless be warned 


New Testament is 
not inspired, and 
that the religion 
which it teaches |= 
is far from perfect, 
being invented at 
Alexandria in the 
first century of our 
era for political pur- 
poses by the Egyp- } 
tian priests. The jig 
second, third, and 
fourth volumes are |jjj 
devoted to an ac- 
count of the race of 
Shem, to whom the 
author allows no 
merit — socially, 
politically, or re- 
ligiously — con- 
sidering them re-ff 
sponsible fornearly frig 


all the wickedness{] {cia 


which has black- 
ened the pages of 
the history of the 


by what we have 
= written, that the 
SS book .is not one 


SSS which can safely be 
= placed in the hands 


of young people. 

































A History of the 
=| Reign of Queen 
Anne By J. 
H. Burton, 
D.C.L. (Black- 
wood and Sons, 
1880.) 

m) The name of the 
f a ¥author of this book 
=—=is already familiar 
==———_|to our readers, not 
Fexé—\ only as the author 

of a History of 
-SigScotland, but as 
so jher Majesty’s His- 
toriographer Royal 





TIE CONVENT OF ST. SEPULCHRE, CANTERBURY. for that kingdom. 


The work which 


world. In the fifth and concluding volume, he has now brought out in three octavo volumes will 
Mr. Morris takes up his parable in favour of be found to add considerably to his reputation, being 
the descendants of Ham, in whom he sees the free to a great extent from those faults of style which 


best types of humanity, 
of nearly all that is gentle, lovable, honour- 


and the introducers confessedly marked his earlier production. His 


chapters on the “ Religious World” at the accession 
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of Queen Anne, on ‘‘ The Union between England and 
Scotland ;” on “The War on the Continent,” which 
was brought to an end by Marlborough’s splendid 
victories; on ‘‘The Troubles Arising out of Dr. 
Sacheverell ;” on ‘‘ The French Refugees ;” on ‘ Ire- 
land ;” on ** London;” and on the “ Intellectual Pro- 
gress,” which signalized the reign of the queen, are all 
marked by a vigour and a breadth of treatment which 
is all the more conspicuous because it is not overlaid, 
like Macaulay’s History, with gorgeous word-painting, 
though Mr. Burton's sketch of the metropeili tuder 
Queen Anne, in volume third, is worthy of Macaulay 
himself. The book is all the more valuable on account 
of its excellent index. 


How to Write the History of a Parish. By J. Charles 
Cox. (Bemrose and Sons.) 

The projected county history of Lincolnshire, upon 
‘ the basis of separate parochial histories, whether it 
proves successful or not, has at least been the cause of 
the production of a most useful handy-book. In a 
little over one hundred 12mo pages Mr. Cox has 
brought together a great quantity of invaluable in- 
formation concerning the various classes of our 
National records, which afford materials for the 
would-be parochial historian. As might be expected, 
in such = limited space, Mr. Cox has necessarily con- 


fined his remarks to the most important collections 
of documents, and certainly no 'fault can be found 
with his selection ; still, we are disposed to think 
that greater prominence might have been given to 
the Subsidy and Assize Rolls. The Ministers’ Accounts 
—a class of document, perhaps, more numerously 
represented in the National Archives than any other 


—seem to have escaped Mr. Cox’s attention; 
neither do we trace any mention of the ‘State 
Papers.” Court or Manor Rolls should also, we take 
it, rank among the foremost sources of information 
for parochial history. We notice one or two slips 
which may be worth correcting : ‘‘ Domesday-book” 
is in the Public Record Office, and not at the Chapter 
House, Westminster ; the duplicate Pipe Rolls, other- 
wise called Chancellor's Rolls, are in the same re- 
pository ; only the earlier portion of the series was 
originally in the British Museum, and was_subse- 
quently transferred to the Record Repository. On 
p- 38, Mr. Cox states that the ‘‘inquisitions subse- 
quent to the time of Richard III; have not been 
calendared ;’ he has doubtless not seen the MS. 
Index Nominum, which continues and completes the 
collection. ‘The author’s remarks on church restora- 
tion are well worth perusal, as are also his hints for 
the collection of local materials (pp. 46-47, 64-65, 
and 104-105). We cordially recommend this com- 
prehensive ‘* booklet.” 


Diprose’s Book of Epitaphs (Diprose and Bateman) 
is a small and unpretending collection of epitaphs, 
humorous, eccentric, and remarkable. it is not classi- 
fied, and some of the inscriptions which it contains may 
be alittle apocryphal ; but it may well serve asa popu- 
lar manual on the amusing subject of which it treats. 

The Imitation of Christ, reproduced in facsimile 
from the first edition, edited by Charles Ruelens (Elliot 


Stock). This is the last of Mr. Elliot Stock’s many re- 
prints of original editions, and it is not the least care- 
ful and elaborate of them. We have already written 
so fully on the “Imitation” itself (see above, pp. 
60-63) that there is little more to be said on the 
subject ; we may be pardoned, however, for drawing 
attention to the volume before us, on account of the 
extreme beauty of the paper, which is hand-wove, 
and of greater thickness even than that on which 
THE ANTIQUARY is printed. ; 


Hereditary Titles of Honour, by E, Solly, F.R.S, 
(Longmans and Co., 1880).—This volume forms one 
of the series which is appearing under the auspices of 
the Index Society, and it certainly does justice to its 
author and to ‘those who have given it the shelter of 
their name, It esses to be a complete list of 
the peerages and metages of the United Kingdom, 
giving the names of the families who have held them, 
and their exact grade in the peerage, and the dates'of 
their creation afid extinction. To. the many doubtful 
baronetcies (mostly Scotch), Mr. Solly has very rightly 
prefixed a note of interrogation as a query. After a 
very close inspection and examination of the contents 
of this book we have been able to detect only two 
errors. The Dukedom of Gordon, so recently con- 
ferred upon his Grace of Richmond, does not appear 
to be mentioned ; and by a comparison of pages 57 
and 99 it would seem that Mr. Solly is not aware that 
the Baronetcy of Hunt is one and the same with that 
of De Vere, the family name having been changed by 
Royal licence. 


London in 1880, by H. Fry (D. Bogue), is a most 
serviceable guide to the metropolis as it now is ; but 
it is no less remarkable for the extent, variety, and 
accuracy of the information which it contains respect- 
ing the past history, antiquities, and literary associations 
of London. Our readers will find our opinion 
verified by perusing Mr. Fry’s account of Covent 
Garden, Russell Street, Drury Lane, and the vicinity 
of the older theatres, 
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Society oF ANTIQUARIES—April 23.—Lord 
Carnarvon, President, in the Chair.—Special annual 
meeting of Fellows, actording to the provisions of 
their Charter of incorporation, to elect a president, 
council, and other officers for the ensuing year. 
Carnarvon took the Chair fér the first time after a long 
absence through illness. The noble earl alluded, in 
his address, to the Services of Mr. A. W. Franks, who 
was retiring from the office of director of the society, 
expressing his warm approval of his labours in the 
antiquarian cause. He then adverted to the subject 
chiefly mentioned in his last year’s address—namely, 
the publication of records and other ancient documents 


. which did not fall within the scope of the volumes 


now in course of publication under the auspices of the 
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Master of the Rolls, and especially the Pipe Rolls. 
He also alluded to Sir John Lubbock’s Bill for the 
preservation of ancient monuments. Lastly, he advo- 
cated the necessity of taking in hand an archzeological 
survey of the United Kingdom, and discussed the 
mode in which he thought it should be carried out. 
A vote of thanks to Lord Carnarvon was moved by 
Mr. Henry Reeve, and seconded by Mr. Walpole, 
M.P. A resolution of thanks to Mr. A. W. Franks 
for his services was moved by Mr. Octavius Morgan, 
and seconded by Mr. F. Ouvry, V.P. Lord Carnarvon 
was again chosen President. Ten other members of 
the old council were also re-elected—viz., Lord Acton, 
Mr. Henry Reeve, and Mr. Edwin Freshfield, vice- 
presidents ; Mr. Charles Spencer Perceval, auditor ; 
Mr. Matthew Clode, Mr. Augustus W. Franks, Mr. 
Alfred C. King, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. John W. 
Ogle, M.D., and auditor ; and Mr. Edmund Oldfield. 
The following ten gentlemen, Fellows of the Society, 
were also elected on the council:—Mr. Henry 8. 
Milman, director ; Mr. George J. Clark, Mr. Henry 
C. Coote, Mr. George A. H. Lane-Fox, Mr. John T. 
Micklethwaite, Mr. George Scharf, Earl Stanhope, 
Mr. George E, Street, R.A., the Rev. William Stubbs, 
D.D., and Lieutenant-Colonel Gould Weston. Mr. 
Charles Knight Watson was re-elected to the secre- 
taryelip of the Society for the ensuing year. 

Apri 29th.—Mr. A. W. Franks, F.R.S., in the 
Chair.—The minutes of the special annual meeting on 
St. George’s Day haying been confirmed, and Mr, 
Franks having been formally nominated by Lord 
Carnarvon as a vice-president, the secretary an- 
nounced several donations lately made to the Society, 
including a portrait of James Montgomery, the poet, 
presented by Mr. Brown, and a curious magical or 
astrological tablet found near Brigg, in Lincolnshire, 
presented by Mr. E. Peacock. A similar tablet, 
from the collection in the British Museum, was ex- 
hibited by Mr. Franks. The Paper of the evening, 
read by Mr. Frederick Seebdhm, was ‘‘The Con- 
nection between Serfdom and Open Field System 
in the Anglo-Saxon Times and prior to the Domes- 
day Survey,” being a continuation of a Paper read 
by the same gentleman before the Society a few 
months ago. He was of opinion that the position 
of the tillers. of the soil under the Saxons was 
practically no less that of serfs than it was con- 
fessedly afterwards under our early Norman sove- 
reigns. ‘This practice of serfdom, he believed, was 
not imported by the Anglo-Saxons, but had existed 
in some shape or other in this country previous to 
their coming. He illustrated the serfdom and vas- 
salage of Saxon England by parallel examples on the 
Continent, and contrasted it with the comparative 
freedom which prevailed in early times in Wales, 
where the peat personal services of .the tenantry 
were few, if any. The reading of this Paper was 
followed by a discussion, in which Mr, Justice Fry, 
Ne Williams, Mr. G. L. Gomme, Mr, 
A. W. Franks, and the new Director of the Society, 
Mr. Henry S. Milman, took part. 

May 13.—Mr. Edwin Freshfield in [the Chair, 
—The following Papers were read :—1, ‘‘On Combs 
and Crescent-shaped Objects discovered in the 
Primitive Lake Dwellings of Switzerland,” &c., 


by Dr. Ferdinand Keller, Honorary F.S.A.; 2, 





**On Sundry Unpublished Manuscripts by John 
Montgomery, bearing date A.D. 1562,” by Mr. E. 
M, Thompson, F.S.A., of the British Museum.— 
The former Paper,'which was illustrated with several 
drawings and diagrams, was, in the absence of the 
author, read by the Secretary, Mr. Knight Watson. 
The latter Paper showed the comparatively defenceless 
state of the kingdom in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and ested various improvements in the 
method of engaging and training men for our naval 
and military service and providing for them in old age. 
It was dedicated to Francis, Lord Russell, and was 
one of many works of the same kind which seem to 
have proceeded from Montgomery’s pen. Among the 
various articles exhibited were some photographs of 
the recumbent figure of a knight in armour and sur- 
coat from Boyton Church, Wiltshire, believed to belong 
to one of the Giffords or Giffards, a knight owning 
feudal allegiance to the Earl of Lancaster and Salis- 
bury. These were shown and commented on. by the 
Rev. J. Baron. Captain Telfer exhibited a block of 
grey porphyry which once formed part of a temple in 
Armenia, and was brought over to England at much 
cost and labour. Mr. George Roche exhibited an 
ancient gold ring of curious design, and the Rev. Mr. 
Hutchinson some old casts of weights from a steel- 
yard in the west of England. Mr. John H. Parker, 
C.B., also exhibited a photograph of an ancient 
mosaic found at Pompeii, and which he believed to be 
Masonic in its type and character, though the. mem- 
bers present seemed to entertain a doubt as to his 
conclusion. 

RoyALARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—May 6th.— 
Col. Pinney, V.P:, in the Chair.—A Paper was read 
by Dr. Hamilton upon the subject of ‘* Two hitherto 
undescribed Vitrified Forts op the Western Coast of 
Scotland, near Arisaig and Loch Aylort.” The 
Paper was illustrated with plans and diagrams, 
went to show that the ‘‘ vitrified forts” which occur 
in the north of Scotland were not volcanic in their 
origin, nor sacrificial structures, but strongholds 
showing evident marks of design, and probably 
intended for defence, though they might serve as 
beacons. They stood for the most part—as in the 
case of the two now commented upon—at the edge of 
lofty rocks, guarding the entrances to inland bays and 
lochs, and the stones of which they were composed 
were artificially fused together at the top and sides, 
while the inner portion of the stones cohered naturally. 
This showed that the fire by which the materials were 
fused was applied externally. The existence of such 
forts had first been discovered about a century ago by 
John Williams, a mining engineer, who read a Paper 
upon them before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
and they were also mentioned by the antiquary 
Pennant. Sundry antiquaries thought that they were 
used as places for purifying and smelting ores. Daines 
Barrington, on the contrary, held to the theory that 
they were of volcanic origin. His own opinion was 
that these forts were erected for purposes of defence 
by the early Celtic inhabitants of the Highlands, but 
that they were afterwards reoccupied by their con- 
querors, and he illustrated the manner in which the 
stones that surrounded them were fused into a solid 
mass by examples of a similar process which he had 
seen in operation near Barnsley and in other parts of 
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Yorkshire. The view of the lecturer was strongly 
supported by Mr. Octavius Morgan, F.S.A., who 
took part in the discussion which followed the Paper. 
Another Paper, descriptive of some neolithic flint 
mines lately opened at Crayford, near Dartford, in 
Kent, was read by Mr. F. C. J. Spurrell, who illus- 
trated his notes by diagrams. He also exhibited some 
flint-flakes (in illustration of his Paper), as also sun- 
dry specimens of Roman vases and a Samian dish. 
The Rev. J. E. Waldie exhibited an impression from 
a gold ring of the latter pet of the 15th century, and 
a buckled scrip, surrounded by the legend, “‘ William 
du Porlie,” lately found by him at Bath ; Mr. J. A.S. 
Bayly exhibited a catalogued collection of casts of 
136 official, ecclesiastical, and corporate seals fof 
various places in the county of Essex ; the Rev. W. J. 
Loftie exhibited some fine armlets, bracelets, and 
other ornaments of gold, and a fine scarabeeus made 
of. jade, all of which he had lately brought back with 
him from Egypt; and Lord Archibald Campbell 
showed a demi-suit of armour belonging to a harque- 
busier of the time of the Commonwealth. 

BrRITISHARCHZOLOGICALASSOCIATION.—April 21. 
—Mr. H. Syer Cuming in the Chair.—The secretary, 
Mr. E. L. Brock, reported that some interesting exca- 
vations, which were being carried on at se in 
the Isle of Wight, had resulted in the discovery of five 
specimens of Roman pavement in good preservation, 
and that negotiations were pending with Lord Bristol 
and the other trustees of the Fitzwilliam estates for 
the excavation of the Roman remains at Caistor, near 
Peterborough. He also announced that the next 
summer Congress would be held at Devizes, in August, 
when Stonehenge, Amesbury, Avebury, and Salis 
would be visited. Two interesting Papers were read ; 
the one (by the Rev. Dr. Ridding, of Winchester, and 
the Rev. C. Collier, of Andover) on some recent dis- 
coveriesof old towers, guard-rooms, and other chambers 
in Wolvesey Castle or Palace, Winchester ; and the 
other (by the chairman) on those curious implements 
of war, the ‘ Martels-de-fer.” Of these he exhibited 
several specimens, one from Saddleworth, in Lanca- 
shire, another from Wolvesey Castle, and another, 
probably of the 12th century, which was found in the 
Thames, near Baynard’s Castle, at Blackfriars, about 
thirty-five years ago. Dr. Earle, of Winchester, ex- 
plained in detail some excavations lately made at the 
eastern entrance to Winchester, including three arches 
of a stone bridge, probably of Saxon workmanship ; 
at the same time exhibiting sundry spurs, battle-axe 
heads, and coins of the Roman emperors, mostly 
found in situ. Mr. W. de Gray Birch next exhibited 
and commented on two leaden plates, found at Malta, 
bearing inscriptions in Latin, clearly of the time of the 
Roman Republic. Mr. G. Adams exhibited a small 
but beautifully-carved head of one of the early Roman 
emperors, which the chairman was inclined to think 
was probably Heliogabalus. Mr. W. G. Smith ex- 
hibited several specimens of British pottery, Saxon 
spear-heads, &c., found lately near Hanwell ; and Dr. 
Earle, a large collection of miscellaneous relics of 
antiquity which had been turned up in the neighbour- 
hood of Winchester. 

May 19.—Mr. H. Syer Cuming, F.S.A. (Scot.), 
V.P., inthe Chair. The Secretary announced that the 
annual summer Congress this year would be held at 


Devizes, within reach of Stonehenge, Amesbury, Salis- 
bury, Avebury, and other places interesting to arche- 
ologists and antiquaries. A Paper was read, by Mr. 
Bradley, on the Measurements of Ptolemy, applied to 
the Southern Coast of Great Britain, in r ; to one 
read, before the Association by Mr. Gordon M. Hills, 
A Paper was read by the Rev. S. M. Mayhew on the 
foundations of a Roman villa, near Brading, in the 
Isle of Wight, lately discovered by Captain Thorpe. 
A sketch of one of the beautiful tessellated pavements 
was exhibited. From the remains which have already 
been laid bare, it is evident that this villa is of much 
larger size than most of those which have hitherto been 
discovered. It was stated that Captain Thorpe had 
also found the position of two other Roman villas. A 
Paper by Dr. Stevens, on *‘ Prehistoric Flint Imple- 
ments found in the Reading Drift Beds,” was next 
read ; and Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., exhibited several 
Roman relics which had been discovered in London 
Wall, including a bone holderof Saxon date, for steady- 
ing parchment while in the hands of the transcriber. 
Among the other articles exhibited were some speci- 
mens of jadeite, and also a fourteenth century ring. 
A Paper was read by Mr. Loftus Brock, in the absence 
of the author, Mr. C. W. Dymond, F.S.A., upon the 
subject of some curious British masonry works in the 
neighbourhood of Weston-super-Mare, Somerset, on 
the banks of the Severn estuary. It was announced 
that the splendid Roman pavements at Woodchester, 
Gloucestershire, would be opened by the Rev. F.Smith, 
if the state of the funds permitted. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.— April 27.— 
A Paper entitled ‘‘ Further Notes on the Romano- 
British Cemetery at Seaford, Sussex,” by Mr. F. G. 
Hilton Price and Mr. John E. Price, was read. It 
was a continuation of a Paper read before the institute 
by the same authors in November, 1876. a the 
summer of 1879 these gentlemen again visited Seaford, 
and made further excavations in the Roman Cemetery 
upon the Downs, in which they discovered several 
urns, a drinking-cup of Durobrivian pottery, Samian 
pateree, flint celts of the neolithic type, and many flint 
flakes. In one particular interment was discovered a 
large urn full of charred human bones : the body had 
a Samian cup inits mouth, for the purpose of keeping 
out the earth. Another cup, of elegant form, of Duro- 
brivian ware was found on its left side, and a food 
vessel and patera of Upchurch pottery on the right 
side. In close proximity to this interment was a 
similar one ; the urn was much crushed, but beneath 
a paterg of Samian ware a coin of Faustina Junior, the 
daughter of Antoninus Pius and wife of Marcus Aute- 
lius, was found. This was most important, as giving 
an approximate date to the interments. They could 
not be earlier than between A.D, 161-180. In another 
part of the’Downs, in a place called the Little Burys, 
black patches were of frequent occurrence in the sand ; 
they were composed of charcoal, fragments of burnt 
bone, a flint flake or two, and frequently iron nails. 
In one particular spot a batch of over ninety iron studs 
were found, mixed up with bone ashes and charcoal. 
The authors considered that these patches of charcoal 
without urns indicated pauper burials, or the burials 
of soldiers, as this place was a military station. The 
pottery and other relics discovered were exhibited. A 
discussion followed. 
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LoNDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHOLOGICAL 
SocieTY.—May 10.—A Paper was read before the 
members of this Society, in the Court-room of Christ’s 
Hospital, by Mr. W. Pitman, of the Court of Com- 
mon Council, on BK rae: Notes on the 
Ward of Farringdon Within.” Mr. Dipnall, clerk to 
the hospital, occupied the Chair, The speaker 
traced the history of the ward from the earliest times, 
and gave copious details of buildings and great men 
connected with it. Incidentally he made a. strong 
protest against the destruction of City churches for 
’ modern improvements. The Paper gave rise to an 
animated discussion, in the course of which Mr. 
Cornelius Walford questioned several of the writer’s 
statements, protesting at the same time against the 
introduction of occurrences during the present cen- 
tury into any Paper delivered under the duspices of 
an ree Se Society.—The Rev. S. M. Mayhew, 
M.A., F.S.A., exhibited some antiquities, and the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. Birch, A.R.I.B.A., read a brief 
account of his discovery of the remains of the old 
nee in the Strand, removed from Holborn in 
i 

SocleTY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY.—May 4. 
—Dr. S. Birch, President, in the Chair. After 
the transaction of ordinary business, a communication 
from M. Paul Pierret was read, on the “Libation 
Vase of Osor-ur, preserved in the Museum of the 
Louvre.” The vase, of the Saitic epoch, is of bronze, 
and of an oblong form, covered with an inscription 
finely traced with a pointed instrament. The text has 
been published by M. Pierret in the second volume of 
his ‘‘ Recueil d’Inscriptions du Louvre,” in the eighth 
number of the ‘‘ Etudes Egyptologiques.” The next 
Paper, by Dr. S. Birch, on the ‘Monuments of the Reign 
of Tirhaka,” contained an account of the historical 
monuments of Tirhaka, found in Egypt, and especially 
of an inscription, published by Le Vte. Jaques de 
Rouge secortng the fact of Tirhaka having mounted 
the throne of Egypt in his twentieth year ; and it also 
gave an account of the inscriptions of Mentuemha, the 
petty king of Thebes and supporter of Tirhaka, men- 
tioned in theinscription of Thebes published by Mariette 
Pasha. The Paper also contained a mention of some 
minor monuments of the same monarch, in different 
collections, illustrating his reign, and likewise included 
a resumé of the history of Tirhaka, as known from the 
Assyrian monuments, especially in connection with 
the annals of Assurbanipal, or Assurbanihabla, which 
contain the relation of the advance of the Assyrian 
forces as far as Meroé, after driving Tirhaka, or Ta- 
hargqa, out of Egypt.—Mr. Robert Brown, jun., F.S.A., 
next gave‘‘An Examination of the Assyrian Ideograph, 
Mi.” It was pointed out, that the sign appears to be 
used in many Ideographs, with a similar or derivative 
force. Some examples were given, and mythological 

ints deduced from them.—This Paper was followed 

y a communication from Richard Cull, F.S.A., On 
the Expression in Assyrian of the Soft Sound of the 
Hebrew yy.” 

St. PAUL’s EcCLESIOLOGICAL SociETY.—April 22. 
—The Rev. H. C. Shuttleworth in the Chair.—Mr. 
John P. Seddon read the second course of his Paper 
on “Gems of Architecture,” which comprised brief 
descriptions of the principal cathedrals at home and 
abr including those of Venice, Verona, Paris, 

VOL, I. 


Amiens, Rouen, Lincoln, Canterbury, Llandaff, 
Salisbury, Ely, Exeter, Wells, and many others, and 
also Westminster Abbey and the Temple Church, 
The reading of the Paper was accompanied by a lime- 
light ng a lantern, with photographic illustrations, 
by Mr. Ernest C, Gough. 

Apel 29,—Mr. Philip Boyd in the Chair.—A Paper 
on “ The Teraphim, the Oracular Images of the Bible,” 
was read by the Rev. Samuel Martin Mayhew, vicar of 
St. Paul’s, Bermondsey, and Vice-President of the 
British Archzological Association, who also exhibited 
a number of interesting Cypriote antiquities. Cyprus, 
Mr. Mayhew remarked, is best known as sacred to 
the worship of Venus, the Cyprian Queen. A refer- 
ence to Cyprian terra-cottas shows distinctly that this 
worship existed in a very early era—in the infancy of 
ceramic art. Among the objects exhibited and de- 
scribed were two ‘‘imagunculz,” or children’s toys, 
but in likeness of Cybeleand Venus. There were also 

shown two small figures in terra-cotta, believed to be 
env oracular images of antiquity—the domestic tera- 
phim. ‘ 
May 1.—The members of this Society paid a visit 
to the church of ** St. Mary Overie,”’ better known as 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, .when a lecture on the past 
history and present state of the fabric was read before 
them by Mr. Dollman, an architect who is understood 
to have devoted several years of his life to the study of 
this structure. The lecture was illustrated with archi- 
tectural and other drawings of the church as it appeared 
in its old state, before the nave was pulled down, 
about half a century ago. The tombs of Gower and 
of Bishop Andrewes were visited and commented upon, 
as also were those of Fletcher, Massinger, and Edmund 
Shakspeare in the burial-ground outside. Mr. Doll- 
man drew particular attention to the careful and pains- 
taking restoration of the eastern portion of the structure 
by Mr. Gwilt in 1832, This part of the building, with 
its four gables and exquisite groined roof, now forms 
the eastern end of the church ; formerly, however, as 
Mr. Dollman pointed out, there extended still further 
to the east, a Lady chapel, which was also sometimes 
called ‘* Bishop Andrew’s” or ‘‘ the Bishop’s Chapel,” 
from having contained his tomb. When that chapel 
was pulled down, many years ago, the tomb of the 
bishop was removed to its present site. Mr. Dollman 
strongly condemned the cheese-paring parsimony and 
bad taste evifeed by the vestry of St. Saviour’s in the 
manner ia Which the work of ‘‘ restoration,” was 
carried out by them, when the old nave of the church 
was rebuilt about sixty years ago. 

May 4.—Mr. Joseph Grimshire in the Chair. A 
Paper, on the ‘‘ Decorated Period of Ecclesiastical 
Architecture” was read by Mr. George H. Birch, in 
the absence of the author, Mr. R. Herbert Carpenter, 
M.R.I.B.A, He traced the gradual growth and 
development of this, the Middle-Pointed style, as. it 
is often called, out of the simpler forms of the Earl 
English. From its prevailing so extensively throug 
the reigns of the first three Edwards it is often spoken 
of as “Edwardian.” Of the examples particularly 
referred to may be mentioned Guisborough Abbey ; 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster; parts of West- 
minster Abbey ; the Cathedrals of Gloucester, Carlisle, 
Exeter, Chichester, &c. ; Holy Trinity Church, Hull; 
and the churches of Howden and Boston. 
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May 22.—The members of the Society paid visits to 
the recently-restored chapel of St. Eteldreda, in Ely 
Place, Holborn, and also to Austin Friars Church, 
where Mr. George H. Birch acted as cécerone, and 
pointed out and explained the chief architectural 
features of that ancient building. 

SociETY oF ARTs.—April fe ee Bullen, Keeper 
of the Department of Printed Books in the British 
Museum, in the Chair.—Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, 
Assistant-Secretary of the Society of Arts, read an 
elaborate Paper onthe Historyand Art of Bookbinding, 
illustrated by the exhibition of many antique and 
curious specimens of binding. The lecturer said that 
the goldsmiths, the silversmiths, the enamellers, the 
ivory carvers, and many other artists not ordinaril 
associated in our minds with book production, all 
united to adorn the precious manuscripts of ancient 
times; so that St. Jerome was forced to exclaim, 
**Your books are covered with precious stones, and 
Christ died naked before the gate of his temple.” 
These adornments, however, helped to shorten the 
lives of the books they covered, as they often excited 
the cupidity of those into whose hands they fell. ‘Thus 
the Turkish soldiers, when they seized the library of 
Corvinus, King of Hungary, tore off the rich bindings 
and threw the manuscripts away as useless and value- 
less. Most of our kings had shown taste in the orna- 
mentation of their books, and some of our queens had 
embroidered theirs with their own hands. The ward- 
robe accounts of Edward IV. contain some curious 
ey ne respecting the covering of books. In 1480 

iers Bauduyn, stationer, was paid 20s. for binding, 
gilding, and dressing ‘‘a booke called Titus Livius ;” 
also the same sum for another book ; and 16s. for ‘‘a 
booke called the Bible.” For binding and dressing, 
without gilding, his charge for three books was 6s. 8¢., 
while for the dressing alone of two books he received 
only 3s. 4d. These sums did not form the total 
expense of the binding, for velvet, silk, tassels, buttons, 
clasps, nails, &c., were delivered to the binder, for the 
purpose of covering and garnishing the books, out of 
the wardrobestores. Alice Claver, silkwoman, was paid 
Is. 2d. for an ounce of sewing silk, and sundry other 
sums for blue silk, black silk, laces, buttons, and tassels, 
and figured crimson satin. The coppersmith, also, re- 
ceived 3s. for each pair of clasps of copper and gilt 
with roses upon them, and 5s. for each pair of clasps 
with the King’s arms upon them. . Grolier, De Thou, 
and other great patrons of bookbinding had raised 
France to a place above all in the beautiful art, and 
the pursuit of fine bindings was still zealously carried 
on there. At a late sale in Paris a book by a modern 
binder, Trautz-Bauzonnet, a master of the art of in- 
laying, sold for 640/., of which at least 440/. was paid 
in respect of the binding. Mr. Weale commenced a 
discussion on the Paper, and produced photographs of 

uir-bouilli binding. He traced the progress of the 
oookbinders in the fourteenth century from Utrecht to 
Bruges, and so to the South. Mr. Cornelius Walford 
described his method of binding pamphlets separately 
in vellum and other materials. Mr. Bradshaw sug- 
gested that a chronological exhibition of bookbinding 
should be opened in one of the galleries of the British 
Museum. In some of the college libraries of the two 
Universities the books remained as they were originally 
bound. In his own library (that of the University of 


those who had been accustom 


Cambridge) the books had been rebound, which was 
unfortunate, because they had authentic records of 
gifts to the library as long 3g0 as 1424. He enlarged 
upon the iniquities of modern binders, whom Mr, 

eorge Simpson rose to defend. Mr. Simpson ad- 
mitted that the publishers often grudged the small 
amounts necessary for excellence in binding, but denied 
that the art of bookbinding was dead, and said thatin 
mechanical perfection it had reached a higher stage 
than ever. 

NumIsMATICc SocieTy.—April 15.—J. Evans, Esq., 
President, in the Chair.—Mr. Sheriff Mackenzie ex. 
hibited two Durham pennies of Edward II., having 
the limbs of the cross on the reverse formed of two — 
croziers instead’ of one, as on Bishop Kellow’s coins, 
Mr. A. E. Copp exhibited two proofs in silver and one 
in copper (gilt) of the Paris Mining Company’s 


* Anglesea tokens, two varieties, 1787 and 1788.—Mr. 


Hoblyn brought for exhibition twenty varieties of the 
shilling of Charles II., many of them of great beauty, 
and some extremely rare.—Mr. A. Durlacher ex- 
hibited a fine specimen of the 1666 crown of Charles 
II., with the elephant under the bust ; a sixpence of 
William III., 1700, with a minute plume under the 
bust ; a-very fine shilling of James II., 1685, and a 
sixpence of 1686 ; also a milled shilling of Elizabeth, 
with the star mint-mark.—Dr. A. Colson communi- 
cated a Paper on the meaning of a well-known reverse 
type of a coin of Tarentum of the fourth century B.c., 
on which a youth is represented kneeling beneath a 
horse and examining his hoof. Dr. Colson pointed 
out that he could not be shoeing the horse, as some 
have supposed, as the Greeks never shod their horses, 
but hardened their hoofs by causing them constantly 
to stand and exercise upon hard stones.—Mr., S. 
Sharp communicated a Paper on some new coins of 
the Stamford mint ; and Mr. B. V. Head read the 
second portion of his Paper ‘‘ On the Chronological 
Sequence of the Coins of Ephesus.” 

OYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY.—May 12.—Sir Edward 
Colebrooke, M.P., in the Chair.—A Paper was read 
by the eminent French Sinologue, M. Terrien de 
Lacouperie, entitled “Sur l’Histoire de la Langue 
Chinoise et de quelques noms géographiques de 
YEmpire du Milieu.” It ran to such a length that 
the learned author confined himself to reading a com- 
paratively small portion. On this account, as well as 
by reason of its technical and abstruse character, it 
does not admit of abstract. Its general nature and 
drift, however, may be gathered from the remarks 
made upon it, at the Chairman’s request, by Professor 
Douglas, who fills the Chinese Chair in ey Col 
lege, London. The theory, he said, brought forward 
in M. Terrien de Lacouperie’s Paper was startling to 
to accept the as- 
sertions of the Chinese historians as to the extreme 
antiquity of their race in China and its total isolation 
from the rest of the world. But ‘the evidence the 
author had been able to adduce was no less startling 
than his theory. On that occasion he had rather 
| toe them stray results from his researches than 
ormal proofs of the correctness of his views, The 
lecturer’s discoveries with regard to the Yih King 
were those which would strike the imagination most. 
Here was a book the original text of which was at- 
tempted to be explained by Wan Wang and Chow 
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Kung about B.C. 1200, again by Confucius, six or 
seven centuries afterwards, and subsequently by a 
host of commentators, whose works on the subject 
would more than fill the room in which they were met, 
and not one of them had been able to give a full 
explanation of its contents. Confucius had said, ‘‘ If 
my life were prolonged, I would give fifty years to the 
stidy of the Yih.” After his death there arose nine 
rival schools of interpretation, and during succeeding 
centuries every conceivable gloss had been put upon 
its meaning. At the time of the burning of the 
books under the Ts’in dynasty the Yih was saved 
from destruction, because it was held to be a work 
of divination. By the followers of Choo He, under 
the S yaw it was believed to contain the ele- 
ments 0} metaphysical knowledge, and to be the 
clue to all the secrets of Nature and of being. To 
foreign students of Chinese it had been a perfect 
play-ground of theories, and it had, he felt fully con- 
vinced, been reserved for M. Terrien de Lacouperie 
to explain what thirty centuries of native scholarship 
had been unable to understand. The true key to the 
mystery had remained undiscovered until now. M. 
Terrien de Lacouperie might, therefore, be said to 
start with a clear ground. If his researches had led 
him no further than he had taken them that day, the 
very striking points he had succeeded in making 
would have sufficed to gain for him a respectful hear- 
ing. It was earnestly to be hoped that ihe might be 
enabled to finish his translation of the Yih, and to 
collect such evidence as would lift his views out of 
the domain of theory into that of fact. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION.—May 20.—Mr. T. W. Rhys 
Davids gave the first of a course of three lectures on 
‘The Sacred Books of the Early Buddhists.” 

ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE.— May II. — 
A Paper on the Botanical Enterprise of the Empire 
was read in St. James’s Hall by Mr. Thistleton 
Dyer, assistant director of Kew Gardens. General 
Sir Charles Daubeny in the Chair. The lecturer, 
after defining a botanic garden as one embracing a 
vast assemblage of plants from every accessible part 
of the earth’s surface, gave a history of such gardens, 
which date from the middle of the sixteenth century, 
when Alfonso d’Este, Duke of Ferrara, the patron 
of Tasso, set the fashion of making collections of 
foreign plants and flowers. The study of ancient 
writings on the subject, especially those of the Greek 
Dioscorides, was then actively pursued. The earliest 

ublic botanic garden was founded by Cosmo. di 

edici, in 1544, for the University of Pisa. The 
following year one was founded at Padua, | In 
France, the earliest botanic was founded at 
Montpelier towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
and in Germany, that of Giessen was established in 
1614, and in the Low Countries that of Leyden, 
dated from 1577. In England, the Royal Garden 
at Hampton Court was founded by Queen Elizabeth, 
and supported by Charles II. and. George III. 
Those which followed, and still remain, were Oxford, 
founded in 1632 ; Chelsea, in 1673; and Edinburgh 
in 1680, The origin of Kew, as a scientific institu- 
tion, was entirely due to our Hanoverian princes, 
The voyages of Captain Cook, and Sir Joshua Banks, 
and other travellers, served to connect our colonial 
history with Kew. During the reigns of George IV. 


and William IV. Kew was much neglected ; but since 
that date, owing to the efforts of Lindley and 
Sir W. Hooker, that state ‘of things has been 
remedied. The lecturer gave an elaborate ! account 
of the methods pursued, and the objects aimed at 
in Kew Gardens. The Museum at Kew was begun 
in 1847, and a new and larger one built in 1857 ; and 
after the Exhibition of 1862 the collection of colonial 
timbers was removed thence to Kew. After the 
death of Sir William Hooker, his library and herba- 
rium were purchased for the nation in 1867. Those, 
also, of Mr. George Bentham, nephew of the great 
jurist, were presented by him to the gardens, and 
more recently the whole vegetable collections of the 
India Museum have been been transferred to Kew. 

Lonpon_ INsTITUTION.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the members of the London Institution, Mr. 
Warren De la Rue in the Chair, the report of the 
managers showed that the income and usefulness of 
the institution continued to increase. A proposal by 
the principal librarian to amalgamate the valuable 
reference library of. 65,000 volumes with the circulat- 
ing library was under consideration. The rapid in- 
crease of the circulating library, and of the use made 
of it, has necessitated large changes in the arrange- 
ments of this department. An ingenious system of 
book-keeping by cards has been invented by one of 
the assistant-librarians, Mr. Parr, and has been per- 
manently adopted: in the fulness of the information 
it gives, the rapidity of its working, and the ease with 
which it can be accommodated to any number of 
accounts, the eneee has proved itself of the 
highest value. A catalogue of the books, complete 
up to the end of March, has also been compiled and 

rinted, while a card-catalogue of additions will in 
care be open for borrowers’ reference. ‘The number 
of volumes in the permanent circulating library now 
reaches 5,000, and the foundation of a foreign section 
has been laid. In the past year nearly 45,000 volumes 
were circulated. The lecture season had been most 
successful, and the board were much gratified at being 
able to welcome back Mr. Ruskin as a lecturer. In 
moving the adoption of the report, the president 
anticipated that the importance of the circulating 
library would be in a few months so largely augmented 
as to attract a-great number of new members. The 
motion was carried unanimously, Officers were 
elected for the ensuing year. 

Victoria, INsTITUTE.—At a meeting held on 
Monday, April 19th, Mr. R. Brown, F.S.A., read a 
Paper on ‘‘The Religion and Mythology of the 
Aryans of Northern Europe.” 

May 3.—A Paper upon the ‘‘Life of Joseph,” 
illustrated from sources éxternal to Holy Scripture, 
was read by the Rev. H. G. Tomkins, after which 
communications from M. Naville, L’Abbé Vigouronx, 
Dr. Birch, Mr. R..S, Poole, Lieutenant C. R. Conder, 
Rev. J. Baylee, the Rev. P. Lilly, and others, were 
read. 





Russian SocigeTy oF AMATEUR ANTIQUARIES, 
—At a recent sitting the Commission charged by the 
Societies of Geography and Archzology to examine, 
into the utility of an expedition into the Slavic coun- 
tries of the South expressed their confidence that all 
T2 
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educated men’in Russia share their opinion on the 
necessity of a detailed study of Slavism, both for the 
benefit of the congeneric peoples and the “‘ personal 
profit of the Empire.” e Commission added that 
this conception had obtained the high approval of the 
Prince of Bulgaria, and that it had been recommended 
by the St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences. The 
Commission thought that, in considetation of the 
importance of this enterprise, it would be to 
combine the forces and pecuniary recources of all the 
Russian scientific societies. The programme of explora- 
tion of the Slavic countries is as follows :—The ethno- 
logy and the ethnography of the Balkan Peninsula ; 
study of the limits of each nationality of the Peninsula ; 
study of the genius of the language of each ; collection 
of historical remains and description of manners and 
customs ; study and explanation of the monuments of 
antiquity; study of the remainsof art; general abstracts 
of ancient manuscripts, and a search after those which 
are in the possession of priyate persons. 


PROVINCIAL. 


CLIFTON SHAKSPERE SocieTy.—April 24.—The 
play for critical consideration was 3 Henry VZ. Mr. 
E. Thelwall, M.A., brought a Report on the Grammar 
of the play. Dr. J. E. Shaw gave ‘A further Note on 
the Farmyard and Menagerie Man.” Miss Florence 
O’Brien read a Paper ‘*On some of the Characters in 
3 Henry VI.” Mr. P. A. Daniel’s * Time Analysis” 
of the play (read with the Time Analysis of the other 
Histories before the New Shakspere Society on June 
13, 1879) was brought before the Association. 


RoYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL’ SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 
—April 14.—At the Royal Cork Institution, the 
Right Rev. Dr. Gregg in the Chair, Alderman Day 
produced some bronze fragments of celts, arrow-heads, 

rtions of a bronze vessel, and also portions of a 
artes scabbard.—The Rev. Dr. Graves said there 
was no doubt these articles were manufactured in 
the country, and he thought Mr. Day’s discovery had 
thrown a great deal of light on the bronze period of 
Ireland. Some of the bronze swords found in Italy 
were, in shape, identical with those found in Ireland. 
—The Rev. Dr. Graves exhibited a number of stone 
hatchets, found in Arran Island.—Mr. Lenihan ex- 
hibited some gold ornaments, unique in shape, which 
had been found in the county Clare.—The Rev. Dr. 
Graves presented facsimiles, taken by the autotype 

rocess, of two interesting drawings in the Bodleian 

ibrary, Oxford. One represented two Irish gentle- 
men and their kerns, or followers, in a German city in 
the year 1551, the original drawing being the work of 
Albert Diirer. The other drawing is supposed-to be 
a work of the same great master, and purports to be 
drawn from the life, or, as the inscription states, 
‘* Drawn from ye quicke.” It represents the assassi- 
nation of an Irish chieftain, but to what ial assas- 
sination it refers no one has as yet been able to deter- 
mine.—Dr. Caulfield exhibited a silver oar, a little 
over six inches and a half long, which was lately 
found by Miss Helen Cecil Archer Butler in the plate- 
chest at Garnavilla, Cahir. When found it was 
wrapped up in a paper, on which it was stated that it 
was ‘* presented to William Gallwey, Esq., of Castle 


Townsend, to make him free of that harbour.” It is, 
however, most probable, that it was the oar of the 
water bailiff. of that harbour, as well as Castlehaven, 
and used by him as the ensign of his authority ; and 
the armorial bearings engraved on it will partly bear 
out its history. It is neatly fashioned, and has the 
letters “ E. 1.” stamped on the handle. On the broad 
part of the blade the following arms are engraved :— 
In chief Ermine a chevron gules for Touchet, in base 
Gules a frette, or, for Audley, Baron Audley. Impal- 
ing, Sadle, Six Swallows, 3, 2, 1, Argent, for Baron 
Arundell of Wardour. Supporters, two wiverns, sa. 
Crest : out of a ducal coronet, ov, a demi-swan, ar, 
ducally crowned or. Motto: $e le tiens, Audley. 
James, 13th Lord Audley, married Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Henry, Lord Arundell of Wardour, said 
Elizabeth was born{15 Sept. 1692. . John, second son 
of the above James, the ninth and last Earl of Castle. 
haven, died s.2. 1777, when the earldom became ex- 
tinct, and the title of Audley, being a barony in fee, 
descended to his nephew, who took the name of 
“‘Touchet.” From a narrative pedigree of the Gall- 
weys, preserved at Garnavilla, it appears that there 
had been some intermarriages between that family and 
the Butlers, by which means the oar may have come 
into their possession. It cannot be older than the 
first quarter of the last century, and its connexion with 
the Gallweys entirely depends on the few lines which 
were written on the paper in which it was wrapped 
up.—The Rev. Canon Hayman exhibited the flag 
borne by the Youghal Regiment of Volunteers on the 
11th of September, 1782, when the Volunteers of 
the county were reviewed at Ballincollig by the Earl 
of Charlemont. The flag has the arms of Youghal 
embroidered with the accustomed motto, Pro’ Arts & 
Focis (for altarsand homes). © The flag was used also as 
the standard of the Youghal yeomanry in 1798.—The 
Chairman B eimeger an autograph letter of Dean 
Swift, dated from Quilca, a vil near Kells, and 
in which he complained of being ill with ‘‘ giddiness 
and deafness.” —Dr. Caulfield exhibited an inquisition, 
taken at the King’s Old Castle, Cork, 13th December, 
1664, to inquire into the validity of the will of Sir J. 
Fitz E. Gerald, of Ballymaloe, executed 1st Septem- 
ber, 1640, a copy of which will is appended. From 
this testament it appears that he had concealed the 
will of his grandfather, for which he expresses the 
most sincere contrition, and appropriated under forged 
documents the lands of Hodnett, of Bellvelly ; Poore, 
of Shangarry, from which family the ‘‘ Poore Isle,” 
jn Cloyne Cathedral was named ; Condon of Corbegg, 
Uniack, of Youghal ; Supple, of Aghada ; Ficgealt 
of the House of Clenglish; Fitzgerald, alias 
M‘Robinson, of Ballymacody; Kinfecke, of Ring- 
kinfecke ; Fitzgerald, of Ballycotton, &c. To all 
these gentlemen he a ere their own inheritance. 
To the cathedral ‘church of Cloyne he leaves numer- 
ous lands which he also kept, under false pretences, 
from the Church. The evidences of old people, 
which are highly interesting, are also taken—those 
witnessed the closing scenes of his life, when, af- 
flicted with palsy, and unable to write his name, a 
bullet was warmed and placed in his hand, which, 
so far, restored expiring animation that he was able 
to sign his will. All his papers, real or invented, 
were kept in a little box or trunk, on which he 
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kept his eye as well as the key, He seems to 
have away with a fervent prayer, which is 
given also, “that the Lord of his might and right 
would guide him, and feed him, and speed him 
through the pilgrimage of this mortality.” He was 
of the great Seneschals of Imokilly, whose stately 
monument still adorn, though stripped of its original 
grandeur, the Fitzgerald aisle in the cathedral church 
of St. Coleman, Cloyne. 

BATLEY ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—April 12th.— 
Mr. Michael Sheard in the Chair.—The rules of the 
Society, adopted at the previous meeting, having been 
a confirmed, and other business transacted, 
Mr. Dyson laid before the meeting a mutilated copy ofa 
valuation of Batley made in 1756, The Chairman stated 
that along with the valuation made in that year a plan 
of the ae was also made, indicating every building 
in the township. Both the original valuation and 
plan were missing, and he urged on the Society the 
necessity of searching out documents of such local 
interest and importance. Mr. Dyson also produced 
a copy of a lease of some lands in Scothill from Sir 
George Saville to Mr. Henry Robertshaw, of that 
place, dated 1743. An abridged copy of the Batley 
churchwardens’ accounts from 1725 to 1836 was also 
exhibited by the same gentleman. A conversation on 
the subject of parish-registers afterwards took place. 

CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL SociETY.—April 15. 
—Professor Mayor, President, in the Chair.—The 
Secretary drew the attention of members of the Society 
to a ar es reprint in facsimile of the 
Epinal MS., the oldest document of Anglo-Saxon, 
which is being produced under the superintendence of 
Mr. Henry Sweet, and for which subscriptions are 
urgently needed. [Information may be obtained from 
Mr. F. J. Furnivall, 3, St. George’s Square, Primrose 
Hill, London, N.W.]—Mr. Ridgeway read remarks on 
the following spore Sophocles, Phil. 527 ; Homer, 
Il, xv. 18, 19; and II. xviii. 507, 508.—Two Papers 
from Dr. Hager were read by the Secretary. In 
Plato’s Apol. Socr. p. 26 D, F, the place called 

épxjoTpa, where books were sold, was in the dyopd 
(Phot.), not in the theatre, as Boeckh thinks ; and in 
other passages of the Comic writers we see that there 
was at the time of Socrates’ trial, and before that time, 
a book trade in the market-place at Athens, and even 
an export trade, Xen. Anab, 7. 5.15. Dr. Hager 
contended that the use of books in Greece was much 
older than Mr. Paley supposes in ‘‘Fraser’s Magazine.” 
—On Xenophon de Vect. 4. 14, Dr. Hager said the 
conditions on which slaves were let out to work in the 
mines were generally said to have been that the lessee 
was bound to pay an obol a day for each and restore 
them to the owner the same in number, This would 
have been a very high rate of interest, nearly fifty per 
cent., taking 350 days in the year and reckoning; a 
mining slave as worth 130 drachme, and that without 
aay risk. Boeckh’s idea that the obol a day included 
payment for the use of the mines involves a gratuitous 
alteration of the text, and is opposed by Andoc. Myst. 
§ 58, where Dioclides has one slave working in the 
mines. From Xen. 1. c. §§ 19, 21, it is probable that 
the owner ran all the risk for the life and safe-keeping 
of the slave, The rate of profit was enhanced by the 


danger of his dying young through the noxious at- . 


mosphere of the mine, and also of his deserting. 





HAwIick ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—April Io. 
—A Paper by the Secretary—Mr. D. Watson—was 
read, giving an account of the manufacture of coarse 
or tarred wool in the district during the early part of 
last century. The Paper was compiled chiefly from 
documents found in the Charter chest of the late Mr. 
Douglas, of Cavers. A proposal for the rebuilding 
of the museum was remitted to a committee with 
powers to make arrangements. 
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A Scoot Boy’s BILL, A.D. 1547.— The following 
curious account is at present preserved among the 
Navy Accounts, Exch. Q.R. Bundle 616, B, a small 
collection of the Public Records :— 

** Allowance for A Child named Ralfe Lyons that 
was gevyn ow" Latte Souerayne Lorde Kynge 
Henry the viij wyche was put to teache to 
Robartte Phyllypps of his graces chapell frome y® 
feste off Christmas in y® xxxviij® yere of the 
Reynge of oure Souereng Lorde Kynge Henry y* 
viij vnto out Ladye daye in Lentt then next 
followyng in the furst yere of the Reyng of ou 
Souerygne Lord Kynge Edward the Syxte. 

Jtem ij yarddes dim. of Clothe for * have 
Cootte pice the yard pe be sacovetoe F 
Ttem for} to y® same Cotte v yardes } «.. «..- 
prion the yartle vill 3-0. +--=- «fe 
Jtem for makyng y® same Kott . . . xvjd. 


Jtem for ij shurttes . . - - + + + Ve 
tem for ij payre of hosse . . + - + Vjs. viijd. 
Ltem for iij payre ofshowys . . + « ijs. iijd. 
item for Adoblett . ...+... - op iiijd. 
Jtem ij dossen poynntes. . . . . « iijd, 

item for A yl. cee 8 eo Ve 
item for AKappe .... .- + + « iis. 


Fi sally tase RS gr 
item for A Payre of Knyvy: vd. 
Ztem for hys boord wagys. . . 
Summa—iij/. vjs. vijd. 
Four earlier and similar accounts are annexed to 
the one given above, but the items did not differ 
materially. The dates and amounts of the bills are :— 
From Michaelmas to Christmas, 38 Hen. VIII. 
Total,—xxvjs. vijd. 
From Midsummer to Michaelmas, 38 Hen. VIII. 
Total, —liiijs. ijd. 
From Ladye Daye in Lentt to Midsummer, 38 Hen. 


‘ xxjs. viiid. 


bay yey 0 xjd. { VIII. 
From Christmas to Ladye {Daye in Lentt, 37 Hen. 
_  Total,—iijZ. vs. viijd. (VIII. 

és OwL.” 


THe MARRIAGE OF MISS FITZHERBERT AND 


- GrorGE IV.—Lord Holland writes in his ‘* History 


of the Whig Party,” published in 1836: “In truth, 
that there was such a ceremony is vow not a matter of 
conjecture and inference. Documents gr siee | it, long 
in the possession of Mrs. Fitzherbert's f , have 
been since June, 1833, actually deposited, by agreement 
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between the executors of George IV. (the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Wm. Knighton) and the nominees 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert (Lord Albemarle and Lord 
Stourton), at Coutts’ Bank in the Strand, in a sealed 
box.” These documents were subsequently published 
by the late Hon. C. Langdale, in his ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert,’ and they are conclusive on the 
subject. 

BoaR AND BEAR BAITs.—In his account of the 
‘*Sports and Pastimes of London,” Fitzstephen tells 
us that “‘in winter, on every holyday, before dinner, 
the boars prepared for brawn are set to fight, or else 
bulls or bears are baited.” Stowe says that these 
particular sports were still in vogue in his own day, 
especially in the ‘* Bear Gardens” on Bankside. 

ORIGIN OF THE UNION JACK-—Before the crowns 
of England and Scotland were united under James I., 
the flag carried by English ships was white, with the 
red cross of St. George emblazoned on it ; and that 
hoisted on board the ships of Scotland was blue, with 
the cross of St. Andrew on it; the red lines of the 
first being perpendicular and horizontal, those of the 
latter diagonal. Some differences having arisen be- 
tween the ships of the two countries, His Majesty, to 
prevent this in future, and to teach his people that 
they formed one nation, ordained that a new flag 
should be adopted, having the cross of St. George 
interlaced with that of St. Andrew on the blue ground 
of the flag of Scotland. All ships were to carry it at 
the main-masthead, but the English ships were to 
display the St. George’s red cross at their sterns, and 
the Scottish that of St. Andrew. On the 12th of 
April, 1606, the Union Jack was first hoisted at sea, 
but it was not till the Parliamentary union of the two 
countries in 1707 that it was adopted as the military 
flag of Great Britain. Both services, therefore, now 
use it as the national banner. 

OLD City InNs.—Excepting the Borough High 
Street, no street in London has so many famous 
old inns, with galleries, courtyards, cross-timbered 
walls, quaint gables, and latticed windows, as Bishops- 
gate Street. These hostelries were established for 
the accommodation of carriers and travellers from the 
north-eastern towns. Among them was the White 
Hart, formerly the Magpie, which stood by the gate- 
way of Bethlem Priory, supposed to have been 
originally the hostelry of the Priory, afterwards an 
inn for travellers who arrived after the gate was shut 
for the night. It seems from a date on the wall to 
have been rebuilt in 1480, and was sening. in 1810, 
when a view was taken representing it with a double 
range of bay windows. It was rebuilt in 1829, and 
stood at the corner of Liverpool Street. Then there 
was the Bull, where Burbage and his companions 
obtained a patent from Queen Elizabeth for the per- 
formance of theatricals in the quadrangle, the spec- 
tators occupying the surrounding galleries. This was 
the inn to which old Hobson, the Cambridge car- 
rier, resorted, from whom came the saying of ‘* Hob- 
son’s choice’—that or none. On a wall of the inn 
was his effigy, in fresco, clutching a money-bag, with 
an inscription—‘‘ The fruitful mother of a hundred 
more.” Milton wrote his epitaph—‘‘ Here lieth old 
Hobson ! death hath broken his girth,” &c. Another 


frequenter of the house was one Van Horn, who seems _ 


to have been a boon compafiion, as it is recorded 
that he drank in the house not less than 35,680 











bottles of wine. In Hertford churchyard is an in. 
scription on a gravestone, ‘‘ Here Lyeth Black Tom 
of the Bull Inn, Bishopsgate-streett, 1656.” A 
modern Bull Inn has been recently erected in the 
Queen Anne style, with the sign of ‘*Ye Bull.” The 
Green Dragon, an old Tudor house, with balconied 
yard, surrounded by quaint, low-ceilinged rooms 
where it is thought possible that Shakspere may have 
performed, has been recently demolished, and a block 
of offices, with a much smaller Green Dragon, built 
on the site. The Catherine Wheel is still a carriers’ 
house, retaining many of its old characteristic fea. 
tures.—City Press. 

PARISH REGISTERS.—A Kentish clergyman writes; 
I would suggest that every Church Register, having 
been transcribed, should be sent to the Bishop or 
Archbishop of every diocese in England, and a fresh 
register, in tabular form, be issued ina year or so from 
that date to every incumbent of a parish. In the 
Metropolitan Diocese of Canterbury there exists a 
Registry dating, in many instances, from the year 
1534—when registers of births, deaths, &c., were 
first enjoined—of almost every parish in East Kent, 
and which, by the payment of a small fee per parish, 
may be referred to and extracts taken, every conve- 
nience being afforded by the courteous registrar. 
Why should not every diocese be the depository of 
the registers as of the wills of the diocese? Another 
correspondent adds: It does not appear to be gene- 
rally known when such registers were instituted; in the 
13 Hen. VIII., it was ordered also that the copy of 
every register should be yearly transmitted to the 
Bishop. If this provision has been complied with, 
the old parish registers are by no means of the im- 

rtance claimed for them, for the information they 
contain should have been preserved in duplicate in the 
archives of the diocese. 

THE GALLANT ROWLAND WARBURTON.—Row- 
land Warburton, a Cheshire man, and a member of 
the Arley family, has been made immortal in the old 
ballad called ‘‘ Lady Bessye,” as published in Percy’s 
collection. Sir William Stanley was believed to 
hang fire when the fate of England lay in the balance 
on the eve of the battle of Bosworth. Richard did 
not fully trust him, nor did Henry of Richmond; 
but, if we are to accept the testimony of the old bal- 
lad, and adopt it for history—which may often be 
done with safety—Stanley had, in fact, made up his 
mind to support Richmond, and only pretended to 
stand neuter in the coming struggle. He is made to 
be at Holt watching the wind and inquiring from his 
followers how it standeth. On being informed that it 
‘‘standeth now south-west,” he exclaimed—*“ This 
night yonder Royal prince into England entereth”— 
meaning thereby Richmond ; and then — 

He called that gentleman that ‘stood by him, 

His name was Rowland Warburton, *: 

He bad him go to Shrewsbury that night, 

And bad him let that prince i-come.~ 
Whatever doubt may have been ‘cherished as to 
Stanley’s zeal, there can be none as fo the energy 
and haste with which brave Rowland Warburton ful- 
filled his mission ; ‘‘ for these a, ‘Squires, apa 
they take up a side, enter upon it ‘Wi gallantry an 
conige,” aed it is but reasonable ‘to. Suppose that 
this young gallant did honour to“his namie both at 
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Shrewsbury and at Bosworth, and so added to the many 
laurels that had already crowned it in days long past. 
— Oswestry Advertiser. 





Entiquarian Tews. 


—————— 

The Society of Painters in Water Colours has 
determined to raise its members from 30 to 40. 

‘¢ Samuel Pepys, and the World he lived in,” by 
Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A., is announced for 
publication by Messrs, Bickers and Son. 

Some valuable marbles discovered at Jerabulus 
have been acquired for the British Museum, and are 
on their way to this country. 

The Bodleian Library has acquired a MS. contain- 
ing the missing Commentary on Proverbs, by the 
famous Abraham Aben Ezra. 

The central building of the City and Guilds Institute 
for the Advancement of Technical Education will 
probably be established in South Kensington. 

Mr. G. O. Trevelyan’s new work, ‘The Early 
History of Charles James Fox,” is in the printer’s 
hands, 

The annual general meeting of the Essex Archzo™ 


? logical Society will be held in the course of the sum- 


mer at Saffron Walden, probably under the presi- 
dency of Lord Braybrooke. 


The Bodleian Library is to lose the services of one 
of its present sub-librarians, Mr. Bywater, Fellow of 
Exeter, who has placed his resignation in the hands 
of the Curators, after very short trial of the post. 


Remains of lake dwellings have been discovered in 
a. peat bog near Milan, and in a street in Milan ex- 
cavations for a house have brought to light what are 
believed to be vestiges of the old Roman theatre. 


Copies of the Catalogue of the Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh, are advertised for sale. It comprises six 
quarto volumes and supplement, and only a limited 
number are for sale. 


A MS. of Saint-Simon has lately been discovered 
in the archives of the French Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs. It is entitled ‘‘Henri IV., Louis XIII., et 
Louis XIV,,” and contains details and criticisms of 
great historical interest. 

The Saturday Review contains a most exhaustive 
and on the whole complimentary review of Cox’s 
‘Churches of Derbyshire,” which is believed to be 
from the pen of Mr. E. A. Freeman, the celebrated 
historian, ; 

The Otranto municipality will celebrate, on the 
14th of August, the anniversary of the 800 martyrs 
slaughtered there by Achmet Pasha, under the orders 
of Mahmoud II., during the Turkish invasion of 
Southern Italy. 

The May number of the Law Magazine'and Review 
contains an article by Sir Travers Twiss on Medizeval 
Law in Cyprus, in which much new light is thrown 





on the administration of the island under the House 
of Lusignan and the Venetian Republic. 


Following in the wake of the older-established 
learned societies, we understand that St. Paul’s Ec- 
clesiological Society, which has lately completed the 
first year of its existence, is about to commence the 
publication of its Transactions. 


Llanrhiadhr Church, near Corwen, one of the 
most interesting in Wales, was lately re-opened after 
a complete restoration. ‘The building dates from the 
twelfth century, and contains many relics of olden 
times, 


A Roman pavement has been discovered at Brad- 
ing, in the Isle of Wight, and several tessellated floors 
have been brought to light. Among the subjects 
are a Bacchic scene, a combat, and some chequered 
designs. 

Mr. G. R. Waterliouse, F.R.S., has resigned his 
keepership of er collections at the British 
Museum, which he has administered for nearly thirty 
years. Mr. Waterhouse’s contributions to the ad- 
vancement of the science of geology are well known. 


We have to record the death of Hannah Bloom- 
field, niece of Robert Bloomfield, the author of Zhe 
Farmer's Boy, and other poems, and widow of his son 
Charles. She died at Upper Clapton, in her 71st 
year. 

Part 2 of vol. xlv. (for 1875), and part 1 of vol. 
xlvi. (for 1878) of ‘* The ‘archepsingio, ‘have just been 
issued under the auspices of the Society of Antiquaries. 
The parts for 1876 and 1877 will form the index of 
vols. i. to xlv. 

The Ministry of the Republic of San Domingo has 
issued a circular to the Ministers of England, America, 
France, Italy, Spain, Holland, and Denmark, solicit- 
ing their co-operation in the erection of a monument 
to Christopher Colombus in that city. 


The National Portrait Gallery has received an 
important addition in the gift of B. R. Haydon’s 
large painting of the Anti-Slavery Convention held 
at the Freemason’s Tavern in 1840, under the presi- 
dency of Thomas Clarkson. 


The Gloucester Fournal has commenced setting 
apart a weekly column for the publication of ‘* Local 

otes and Queries,” in which will be inserted such 
items of the history, biography, folk-lore, antiquities, 
or other associations of the county of Gloucester as 
the editor may be favoured with. 


An extraordinary find of Roman coins has just 
been made by some boys a few miles from Bristol. 
While removing a primrose root from a bank, they 
unearthed a large urn, which contained numerous 
coins of the Emperors Domitian and Constantine, 
many in excellent preservation. 

For the first time since the reign of Henry VIII., 
a military mass is now celebrated in the. Tower, for 
the benefit of the Roman Catholic officers and men of 
the Guards stationed there. This result has been 
mainly brought about by the Rev. Father Bowden, 
who was formerly an officer in the Household Brigade, 


According to the Academy, Lord Ashburnham, 
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yielding to the representations of M. L. Delisle, has 
resented to the Library of Lyons the leaves of the 
see Pentateuch, which, under painful circumstances, 


had been taken from that library and carried off to 
Eng! 


In the Old White-Friars, at Canterbury, now being 
demolished to make room for middle-class schools, 
some antiquities have just been discovered. They 
comprise a very rude circular brooch, with the effigy 
of a strange quadruped upon it, some lo-Saxon 
beads, and a small buckle, medizeval glass ents, 
and various Norman coins. 


The front pillars of Torregiano’s altar, which Mr. 
J. H. Middleton discovered a few months ago in the 
Ashmolean Museum, and which the University authori- 
ties have since given up to the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster, have been replaced in their old position 
in the Chapel of Henry VII. The altar to which 
they originally belonged was destroyed in 1643. 


The house in Brook Street, Holborn, in which 
Chatterton, the poet, expired, and from which his 
body was brought for interment to a burial ground 
in Shoe Lane, hard by, has just been demolished to 
make way for new buildings to be erected under a 
scheme for improving the district between Gray’s 
Inn Lane and Furnival’s Inn, 


The Royal Academicians have bought with the 
Chantrey fund, from the exhibition which is now 
open in Burlington Gardens, Mr. Poynter’s ‘‘ A Visit 
to Aisculapius’ 
H.M.S. Bellerophon” (262), Mr. H. W. B. Davis’s 
**Returning to the Fold” (255), and Mr. Brett’s 
‘* Britannia’s Realm” (387), 


Professor Sayce is preparing a revised edition of 
George Smith’s ‘‘ Chaldean Genesis.” The transla- 
tions as well as the text, according to the Academy, 
will be corrected and enlarged, and full use will be 
made of the tablets recently acquired by the British 
rr which relate to the earlier chapters of 

nesis, - 


Professor Buschmann, the oldest keeper of the 
Royal Library at Berlin, died last month at the age 
of 75, having held that post since 1832. He as- 
sisted largely in the compilation of the alphabetical 
catalogue, while the proceedings of the Academy of 
Sciences record many proofs of his great linguistic 
acquirements, 

The death is announced of Mr. John Jope Rogers, 
of Penrose, Cornwall, formerly M.P. for Helston. 
He was a member of the Royal Institution of Corn- 
wall, of which Society he was president in 1868 and 
the following year, Mr. Rogers was an occasional 
writer on antiquarian subjects in the pages of Motes 
and Queries. 

The opponents have abandoned the a against 
the diocesan chancellor’s judgment in sae of Sir 
Edmund Beckett’s faculty to continue the restoration 
of St. Albans’ Cathedral with the west front accord- 
ing to his design, which was given in to the court. 
The most urgent repairs have been’ begun already, as 
some parts of the nave are in danger. 


The article on ‘‘ Queen Victoria and Art,” illus- 


(250), Mr. Orchardson’s ‘*On Board . 


trated, by permission of the Queen, with copies of 
sketches by Her Majesty and the Prince Consort, will 
ap in the June part of the Magazine of Art. This 
will form the first of a series of articles to appear in 
this magazine illustrating the interest taken in art by 
members of the Royal emily, 


A Roman altar, or monumental stone, was lately 
found near the well-known Roman station at Mary- 
port, Cumberland. A small cinerary cup or vessel of 
dark clay and a mass of calcined human bones and 
charcoal were also unburied. . The stone has. been 
placed in the portico at Netherhall, where there is a 
fine collection of Roman antiquities. . The other relics 
are in the hands of a local antiquary. 


The old Rectory House at Wakefield, which had 
been for some years used as the Freemasons’ Hall, 
has lately been pulled down. It was an Elizabethan 
structure of solid oak framework, filled in with 
masonry; the doorways, windows, fire-places, and 
external string courses being of wrought stone after 
a plain, substantial, and picturesque pattern. There 
was a date on one of the ceilings—1 sha. 

A bronze statue of a faun, of about the same size as 
the celebrated Dancing Faun of the Naples Museum, 
has lately been dug out at Pompeii. It was found in 
a house decorated with paintings near the temple of 
Fortune. The faun is_represented in a drunken 
attitude, and holding under his left arm a pitcher out 
of which the water of a fountain was probably intended 
to flow. 


Weare informed by Mr. James Gibson, of Liverpool, 
the editor of ‘* The Burn’s Calendar,” &c., that the 
letter of the poet (on p. 231) was printed and cir- 
culated in facsimile many years ago by Mr. Dick, 
bookseller of Irvine. He adds that it has for the first 
time been included in the poet’s correspondence, in 
the new and beautiful library edition of Burns, in six 
volumes octavo, edited by William Scott Douglas, 
and published by William Paterson, of Edinburgh. 


A new stained glass window has been inserted in 
the east end of the church of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
Cheapside ; it is the joint gift of Mr. Sampson Cope- 
stake and Mr. James Hughes, of the firm of Messrs. 
Copestake, Hughes, Crampton, and Co., of Bow 
Churchyard. The incident depicted is the presenta- 
tion. of the infant Christ in the Temple. A new organ, 
by Messrs. Walker and Sons, has been erected in 
the church. 


At a meeting of the committee of the Truro Cathe- 
dral fund, recently held at Truro, the treasurer read a 
statement, from which it appears that the amount 
promised up to the present time is 38,700/,, of which 
22,1817. has been received. The committee has had 
toe 10,000/, in the purchase of property in the 
vicinity of St. Mary’s Church, the site of the new 
cathedral, but there will be ample funds to proceed 
with the building of the shell of the choir, as deter- 
mined some months ago. 


Dr. Carl Somogyi, Grand-Provost of the Cathedral 
Chapter of Gran, the Primatial see of Hungary, has 
presented the city of Szegedin with a library of more 
than 70,000 volumes, inclading literary and scientific — 
works in all the European languages. He has 
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further settled an endowment of 1,000 florins a year to 

rocure fresh books regularly. The municipality, on 
its side, is required to provide a suitable building, to 
maintain a librarian, and to give another 1,000 florins 
annually for the purchase of new books. 


One of the most important of recent sales of auto- 
graphs of European celebrities took place on the roth 
of May at Leipsic. The sale comprised three sepa- 
rate collections, and numbered 2,189 lots. The auto- 
graphs were those of celebrities of the first rank, 
including sovereigns, statesmen, Is, savants, 
poets, artists, &c., from the time of the Reformation 
down to the present generation. ‘There were several 
letters from popes, bishops, and other ecclesiastical 
celebrities. 


The finest existing specimen of the rare fossil bird, 
the Archzopteryx, been acquired for the Berlin 
University collection for 4,000/. It was bought direct 
from the original owner, Herr Haberlein. e Ber- 
lin specimen is only the third: which has been dis- 
covered and preserved, and is in good preservation. 
Of the two others, one is in Bavaria, and the other in 
the British Museum. They were all found in the 
lithographic stone of Solnhofen, belonging to the 
rocks of the Jura formation. 


Facsimiles in oil colours of two remarkable works 
of art by Mr. Goodall—‘* Holy Childhood” and 
‘* Hannah’s Vow ”—are being issued by the National 
Fine Art Association, Castle Street, Holborn. Proofs 
of the facsimiles were submitted before publication 
to Mr. Goodall, who declared himself entirely satisfied 
with them. By another process of reproduction, 


-denominated ‘‘technemacy,” Messrs. Morris and 


Lowe have executed copies of Murillo’s ‘‘ Assumption 
of the Virgin.” 


The Lisbon Academy has decided to ask the con- 
sent of the Portuguese Government to transfer the 
bones of Vasco di Gama from Vidigteria Alemtejo, 
and also those of Camoens from the Convent of Santa 
Anna to the Church of the Jeronimites, Belem. Ex- 
tensive repairs and improvements are about to be 
undertaken at the Hofburg, or old imperial palace of 
the Hapsburg family in Vienna, The palace enclosure 
embraces an extent of about 194 acres, of which about 
4 acres are actually covered with buildings. 


The death is announced of Dr. Wilhelm Wagner, 
the well-known professor in the Johanneum of Ham- 
burg. He died at Naples, at the early age of thirty- 
seven. Dr. Wagner had gone to Italy ona scholarly 
and artistic tour, and finally succumbed to a sudden 
attack of typhus fever in sight of Herculaneum, the 
object of his most enthusiastic curiosity. Many ad- 
miringly repeat the famous phrase—but it is, after all, 
the practical lot of very few—‘‘to see Naples and 
then die.’’ Professor Wagner was a devoted student 
and admirer of English literature. 


Mrs. Hamilton, widow of the late Dean of Salis- 
bury, has announced her intention to restore the 
north porch of the cathedral, the completion of which, 
at a cost of 60,000/. or 70,000/., will thus soon be 
accomplished. ‘The work in question was long ago 
contemplated, but has been delayed from want of 
funds. The porch is admired as a fine specimen of 











the Early English style of church architecture. Mr. 
G. E. Street, R.A., is to be entrusted with the work, 
The late Dean has left to the cathedral 1,000 volumes 
of handsomely bound books. 


Messrs. Puttick and Simpson sold at their Gallery, 
on the 5th of May, portions of the libraries of the late 
Mr. C, Rothery, of another well-known anti 3 
Among the principal lots were Guillint’s “ ¥” 
Rymer’s ‘‘ Foedera,”” Whittaker’s ‘‘ Leeds,” * ‘* The 
Nuremberg Chronicle,” ‘‘ The Scrope and Grosvenor 
Roll,” Watson’s ‘‘Earls of Warren and Surrey,” 
** Sussex Archzological Collections” (23 volumes), 
‘* The Gentleman’s Magazine ” (188 volumes), Lodge’s 
‘* Portraits,” &c, The sale comprised nearly 700 
lots, and good prices were realized. 


A notable event in the world of literature occurred 
recently on the occasion of Sefior Castelar’s address 
to the Spanish Academy. It was a model of elo- 
quence. and prudence, aiming to prove that in our 
time poetry, art, and literature can find, and have 
found, as many, and nobler, ideals, if possible, than 
the classical traditions of the ancients. He illus- 
trated, as his principal argument, Victor Hugo and 
Byron. Sefior Canalejas, a famous Aittérateur and 
poet, replied in anadmirable address, Seftor Castelar 
was elected an academician in 1871, but hitherto he 
has refrained from delivering his reception speech. 

Ina ph which lately appeared in Zhe Times, 
it was stated that “‘the number of different kinds of 
postage stamps hitherto issued all over the world is 
estimated in round numbers at 6,000,” Messrs. 
Palmer and Co., of 76, Strand, write to the editor 
saying that this is an under-estimate :—‘*‘ We. are at 
this moment negotiating the purchase of a collection 
of 9,000, all different ; and on August 30 and Sep- 
tember 3, 1877, you alluded to a collection of 17,000 
varieties, for which we had recently given 800/, We 
may add that we have had offered to us this very day 
a collection of 20,000, all different, for which a 
similar price has been asked.” 


On Saturday, the 8th inst., Dr. Samuel Kinns 
conducted a numerous party of the employés of 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. through the Assyrian galleries 
of the British Museum. Surrounded by the veritable 
remains of a remote autiquity, the doctor discoursed 
regarding the history, geography, manners and customs 
of the Assyrians, illustrating his remarks by reference 
to the monuments and by quotations from the Bible. 
The close attention evinced by his hearers clearly 
indicated that he had awakened an intense interest in 
his subject, and the vote of thanks which he received 
at the conclusion clearly showed how highly this 
method of visiting the Museum was appreciated. 


Messrs. Field '& Tuer will immediately issue a 
little volume entitled ‘‘ Journals and Jo ism, with 
a Guide for Literary Beginners.” ides chapters 
headed ‘Lit Amateurs,” ‘Introductions to 
Editors,” ‘‘ Returned with Thanks,” “ How to Be- 
gin,” “£5. d.,” ‘*The Literary Career: the Fair 
and the Seamy Side,” ‘‘In an Editor’s Chair,” and 
‘* Literary Copyright,” the book contains a list of all 
periodical publications of general interest, with the 
addresses of their offices and some account of their 
history and scope. The volume, which is studded 
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with the autographs of literati, is written by a practical 
journalist under the som de plume of John Oldcastle. 

One of the old buildings at Liége has just been 
partly burnt down. It was erected in the middle of the 
13th century by the Prince-Bishop Henry of Guelders, 
who made it a kind of seraglio, and there brought 
up his numerous illegitimate children, whence it ac- 
quired the name of Bastarderie, ultimately corrupted 
to Bastreie. It was restored three or four centuries 
ago, but uP to fifteen years since it was a manor- 
house, with moat, portcullis, and fine garden, con- 
taining a grotto with ceiling and walls of shells and 
jets of water. This wall was demolished ten years 
ago, part of the garden built on, and a kind of 
‘* Vauxhall” erected adjoining the old tower. 

A labouring man lately dug up in the neighbour- 
hood of the Addison Road, Kensington, a little cross, 
which he at first thought was only of pewter, .and 
appeared to have belonged to a common rosary of 
beads. On closer inspection, however, it turned out 
to be a pectoral cross of silver, bearing on one side 
the legend, ‘‘ Caritas Christi urget nos,” and on the 
other a well-executed figure of the Virgin Mary with 
the Divine Child in her arms. As there is no record 
of any Roman Catholic burial-ground having been in 
or near Addison Road, it is probable that it belonged 
to one of the priests and chaplains of the old Bene- 
dictine convent at Hammersmith. The cross is of 
German design and workmanship, and the characters 
engraved on it correspond in form. 

At the farm of Auchmill, King Edward, Turriff, 
Aberdeenshire, the crumbling away of a gravel 
hillock on the side of a ravine about three hundred 

to the south-east of the hoary ruins of the 
famous old castle of King Edward or ‘‘ Kinedart,” 
laid bare recently the ends of several slabs of old red 
sandstone. On examination they proved to be a 
stone cist or grave, six feet long by nearly four feet 
broad, and about seven: feet below the original sur- 
face of the ground. The bottom of the grave was 
neatly paved and the sides built up, but there was no 
covering seen -on the top. A large ay of peat 
and ashes was found in the cavity, as also fragments 
of an urn. or drinking-cup and upburnt wood. The 
place has been visited by several local antiquaries, 
who have made a careful examination of the grave. 


Mr. Greville Chester has recently returned from a 
journey, undertaken at the request of the committee 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, to the principal 
Biblical sites in Lower Egypt, and in particular from 
the tract of country between San, the ancient Zoan, 
and the Serbonian Lake, through which, according to 
the theory taken up and advocated by Brugsch-Bey, 
and since accepted by Professor Sayce, the Israelites 

at the time of the Exodus. The result of Mr. 
Chester’s explorations will be published in the next 
Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Fund. The 
Academy hears that he has been compelled to abandon 
this theory, as he has discovered that the geographical 
and physical features of Serbonis are in actual conflict 
with it, and utterly incompatible with any tract of 
water bearing the name Jam Sif. 

Professor Prosdocismi, of the Este Museum, who 
discovered a ada ang cemetery on the slope of the 
hills overlooking that town, has unearthed in the 


same. vicinity se -two tombs, forty-four of them 
violated apparen af uring the Roman. period, the rest 
untouched, with all their pottery. and bronzes, The 
urns are of three periods, some coloured black, with 
linear ornamentation ; others adorned with circles and 
a lines ; others with alternate bands of red and 
black. Some of the accessory vases might serve as 
elegant models for modern potters. The bronze orna- 
ments are also very interesting, and a bronze chest 
bears three designs, comprising in all seventeen war- 
riors and a priest, seven animals (horses, oxen, stags, 
birds, and a dog), several plants, and a kind of chariot 
with a man seated in it. ese are probably among 
the finest pre-historic remains in Italy. 

Dr. Leopold Seligmann lately delivered a series of 
three lectures upon Shakspeare’s plays, at the rooms 
of the Society of Biblical Archeology. Dr. S. Birch 
took the Chair at the first lecture, King Lear being 
the play selected. The lecturer endeavoured to point 
out the sources whence Shakspeare drew his con- 
ception of the tragedy; and he also gave an explana- 
tion of the king’s insanity, and of the characteristics 
of Lear’s companion picture, Edgar, as the. repre- 
sentative of simulated madness. — Dr. mw spt ’s 
second lecture was on the tragedy of Macbeth. The 
principal characters of the play were sketched in accord- 
ance with the poet’s own words, and the chief features 
of the tragedy were all fully explained. Dr. Seligmann 
concluded his series of lectures with the tragedy of 
Hamile, which the lecturer considered the most diffi- 
cult and most profound of all Shakspeare’s plays. 

The Council of the City Church and Churchyard 
Protection Society lately ascertained that it is pro- 
posed to form a roadway through a portion of Hack- 
ney Churchyard, in which scores of paupers’ bodies 
are buried,—reports that the Rector will not sanction 
such a desecration. The Society has also had a 
clause inserted in the Metropolitan and Metropolitan 
District Railway (City Lines Extension) Bill (1880), 
which will secure the church of St. Margaret Pattens, 
Rood Lane, from the destruction with which it was 
threatened. The honorary secretary, Mr. Henry 
Wright, will be glad to receive information respecting 
desecrations of City churches and churchyards, and 
we are requested to state that such communications 
should be made in writing to him at Charterhouse 
Square. The first public meeting of the Society will 
be held in June. ‘Tickets for the meeting can be 
obtained by application to Mr. Wright at the above 
address. 

For some time past, writes the Sunderland Daily 
Herald, during the work of restoring and enlarging 
St. Margaret’s Church, Durham, many discoveries 
have been made, throwing light upon its antiquity and 
architectural history. The restorations now going on, 
rendered the removal of the old north wall necessary ; 
and in taking this wall down to admit of the widening 
of the aisle, the workmen found in the middle of the 
wall, which is about two feet and a half thick, a box 
about a foot and a half square, in a cavity which 
seemed to have been prepared for it,. Neither ex- 
ternally nor internally were there any marks upon the 
wall to indicate the position of the box, which fell to 
pieces on being removed. In it were found upon 
examination, several skulls and fragmentary bones. 
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They are all in a very perfect state of preservation, 
notwithstanding that they must have been placed in 
the wall in later Norman times, about the middle of 
the thirteenth century. 

A stained glass memorial window has been placed 
in the chancel of the Kirk of Morton, Dumfriesshire, 
in memory of the late James Lockhart Russell, M.D., 
of Holmhill. The window, twenty feet high and five 
feet’ wide, contains three subjects; 1st, ‘Dorcas 
dispensing food and clothes to the poor,” emblematic 
of the charity and benevolence of his wife, Mary 
Dobbie; 2nd, *‘the Good Samaritan,” indicative of 
his profession as the healing art; 3rd, “Our Lord 
restoring sight to the blind,” emblematic of his skill 
as an oculist. The subjects are panelled by a Nor- 
man border, in harmony with the architecture of the 
church, which, although comparatively of modern con- 
struction, is built in the Norman style. The work has 
been executed by Messrs. J. A. Forrest and Son, of 
Liverpool. The inscription at the foot of the windqw 
is as follows :—‘‘ This window is erected in grateful 
remembrance of James Lockhart Russell, M.D., for 
more than fifty years an elder in this church, who 
died 1st September, 1878, aged 83, and Mary Dobbie, 
his wife, who died December 17th, 1875... By James 
F ingland, of Wavertree, Liverpool.” 

The Cluny Museum has made two important pur- 
chases at the San Donato sale. One is a processional 
crucifix in silver gilt of fourteenth-century workman- 
ship. It is in perfect preservation and of the finest 
execution. Both faces are enriched with figures in 
high relief, on one side being seen Christ crucified, 
with the Virgin, St. John, St. Peter, and Mary Mag- 
dalene, and on the other the twelve apostles with 
their various emblems, the whole being executed in 
rich repoussé, and ornamented with pieces of rock 
crystal. The other work is of less choice material, 
but is almost equally fine in its own way of workman- 
ship. It is a Venetian cabinet in the form of a palace, 
with five rows of columns rising one above another 
and a ey crowning the whole. In the niches 
between the columns are placed very small figures in 
bronze gilt, while charming paintings of flowers, 
arabesques, and figures adorn every portion that is not 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl and ivory. This ornate 
cabinet was acquired by M. Sommerard, the director 
of the museum, for 5,100 fre, and the crucifix for 
1I,100—a very much smaller sum than Prince Demi- 
doff had paid for it some years ago. 

At the first sitting of a new Parliament it is cus- 
tomary for the four City members to attend in Court 
suits or in uniform, and to take their seats on the 
front Treasury Bench, which seats they afterwards 
vacate in favour of the Ministry of the day. This 
honorary position is accorded to them in consequence 
of the City having saved the privileges of Parliament 
in the year 1640, when Charles I. attempted to arrest 
Hampden, Pym, and the rest of the ‘‘ five members,” 
who fled to the City for protection, and were sheltered 
there by the Corporation. The account of this will 
be found in Foster’s work, absurdly termed ‘‘The 
Arrest of the Five Members,” who were never 
arrested. In that work will be seen the entry of the 
proceeding as it appears on the journals of the Court 
of Common Council, and there will also be found an 
account of the subsequent thanks of Parliament to the 


City. On the day of the recent opening of Parliament 
three of the City members—Mr. Alderman Cotton, 
Mr. Alderman Fowler, and Mr. Alderman Lawrence 
availed themselves of their privilege, and were con- 
spicuous in the front; Mr. Hubbard modestly con- 
tenting himself with,a back seat. 


An interesting and probably unique discovery has 
been made close to the town of Randers, in Jutland, 
of a grave, dating probably from the sixth or seventh 
century, containing the remains of a woman who had 
been buried in her richest attire, it being still possible 
to trace her dress, which had been interwoven with 
gold thread. Across the chest were laid two bands 
with a kind of gold lace, on the top of which agai 
were laid some ornaments, composed of <oleamsiglas 
beads, some having an outer shell of gold leaf, and 
several cut like diamonds, as well as a small per- 
forated silver coin. To the left of the bocy was 
found a knife, a pair of scissors, a small whetstone (for 
needles), and a small glass cup, which was broken in 
pieces. In the tomb were also found the remains of a 
wooden pail with iron bands, which had contained 
the food supposed necessary to support the deceased 
on her journey to Hades. This discovery affords 
another proof of the exceptionally high position oc- 
cupied by the women in Scandinavia during heathen 
times, in comparison with nearly all other heathen 
countries. The body had evidently originally been 
enclosed in a coffin of rough oaken planks, Great 
interest is taken in the scientific examination of the 
silver coin, by which the actual period may be at least 
approximately ascertained. 


Whilst a shepherd at Langhope, near Hawick, 
was lately going his rounds, he discovered in a ‘‘sheep 
drain” a bronze pot partially uncovered by the action 
of the water. Upon unearthing his find it was seen 
to be of bronze, urn-shaped, having three legs, and 
lugs for handles, but without lid when discovered. 
It is ten inches deep, seven inches wide at the mouth, 
and twenty-nine inches in circumference at the bulge, 
the feet being four inches long. The contents proved 
to be of considerable value, as it contained nearly a 
stone-weight of coins, fibule, &c. The coins were 
principally silver pennies of Alexander III., John 
Balliol, and Robert Bruce of Scotland, and of the 
contemporary kings of England, besides 2 number of 
pence struck on the Continent. What jewellery there 
was may never be known, but there was disposed of 
in Hawick two beautiful silver buckles of excellent 
workmanship and design. The finder handed over 
the pot and its contents to his master, who proceeded 
to realize its value (!) by a 25 p of the coins by 
the pound weight. Such a ‘‘find” could not long be 
kept secret, and it is satisfactory to know. that the 
proper authorities succeeded in recovering the bronze 
vessel and some of the coins and jéwellery, which in 
course of time will find their way into the National 
Collection of Antiquities in Edinburgh. 

The provisional committee of the recently proposed 
Topographical Society for London, which has for its 
object the study of the changes in the condition of 
London and its history in the past, has been busy 
completing the scheme. The main objects of the 
Society are nine in number, as follow :—1. The col- 
lection of books, maps, drawings, prints, &c., in 
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relation to the topography of London. 2. The col- 
lection of documents, deeds, &c., and of extracts 
relating to the history of, and associations connected 
with, places in and around London, arranged in an 
accessible form. 3. The collection of information 
relating to the etymology of London as to places and 
names, and preparation of a record of changes in 
London nomenclature. 4. The preparation of maps 
and plans showing the position of public buildings, 
streets, &c., at various periods. 5. The representation 
of churches and other buildings before they are 
demolished. 6. The preparation and publication of a 
biography of London topography. 7. The preparation 
and publication of an index of London drawings, 

rints, antiquities, tokens, &c., in various collections. 

. The publication of copies of old London engravings. 
g. The publication of documents relating to London. 
Already many gentlemen connected with the City 
have joined the Society. 

American papers report the discovery in Munroe 
County, Missouri, of arr hewn in a solid rock. 
The main hall is of immense size, and has a vaulted 
roof supported by slender columns of Egyptian 
granite. The walls are covered with slabs of black 
and grey granite, and at the end was found what is 
described as an altar. On the altar was a heap of 
ashes. Ina smaller apartment were found a number 
of bronze tools and a bronze plate with an inscription 
in the Hebrew character. But in Ohio a still more 
remarkable discovery has been made. In the depths 
of a cave have been found a series of magnificent 
tombs—these, too, of Egyptian granite. On one is 
the figure of a man with a distinctly Jewish nose, 
while the sides are covered with a series of bas- 
reliefs. ‘The tombs are described as full of mummies 
nine feet long. Copper weapons, vases, and ‘‘an 
immense quantity of memorial tablets covered with 
Hebrew characters,” were also found. The age of 
the stalactites formed in the cave is said to prove that 
the tombs have been undisturbed for several thousand 
years. Both temple and tombs are assumed to be 
the work of early Jewish emigrants, while the use of 
the tian granite and the process of embalming is 
sup to indicate that they came from Egypt. 
But it is right to add that the accuracy of the reports 
is doubted, both as regards the character of the in- 
scriptions and the physiognomy of the mummies. 


The Zimes states that if the number of visitors 
present at the Passion Play in Ober-Ammergau this 
year exceeds the accommodation on the appointed 
dates of representation, the performance of the play 
will on such occasions be repeated on the following 
day. In order to avoid crowding and discomfort, it 
is arranged that the number of tickets of admission 
to be issued shall not exceed the number of seats pro- 
vided. As there are 100 rows, each containing 60 
seats, the total number of spectators who can be pre- 
sent at each pi Ren is 6,000. The Ober- 
Ammergau people wish to do all that is possible for 
the comfort of their visitors from a distance, and to 
spare them any disappointment or annoyance at the 

rformance, as well as loss of time, as, for instance, 
En ing themselves under the necessity of staying in 
the neighbourhood for a week in order to obtain a 
chance of admission. With respect to the seats, the 


front ones are the cheaper. They are only wooden 
benches, while the higher and more expensive rows 
consist of cane-bottomed and cloth-covered chairs, 
The orchestra, consisting of thirty performers, will 
be entirely out of sight of the public. In front of the 
stage, which is enclosed at the back and sides, and is 
covered with a roof, there will be an extensive space 
set apart for the choir. ‘The new structure in which 
the play is to be performed has cost the Ober-Ammer- 
gau Commune about 2000/7. Adding to this the out- 
lay on costumes, decoration, and miscellaneous objects, 
the total- debt incurred by Ober-Ammergau for the 
Passion Play of 1880 will amount to over 3,000/. 


The library formed by Mr. Richard Bull, of Ongar, 
Essex, and Northcourt, Isle of Wight, a friend of 
Horace Walpole, was recently sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge. It consisted of 
several thousand volumes, many of which were fine 
editions, and was especially interesting for the copy 
of Walpole’s ‘* Anecdotes of Painting and Engraving 
in England,” in fourteen volumes, imperial folio. 
Mr. Bull had devoted many years to collecting draw- 
ings and engravings to illustrate this, with portraits, 
views, antiquities, &c. It was the object of much 
competition, and was eventually bought by Mr. 
Donaldson, the dealer, for 1,800/, Among the other 
important works disposed of were Aubrey’s *‘ Natural 
History and Antiquities of Surrey,” Lysons’ ‘‘ En- 
virons of London,” “Philosophical ‘Transactions, 
from 1665, to 1812,” Gough’s ‘* Sepulchral Monu- 
ments of Great Britain,” MHasted’s ‘‘ History of 
Kent,” Manning and Bray’s ‘‘ History of Surrey,” 
Walpole’s ‘‘ Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors,” 
‘* Boydell’s Edition of Shakspeare,” Walpole’s ‘* De- 
scription of the Villa of Strawberry Hill.” Mr. 
Quaritch bought a not quite perfect cupy of the 
celebrated *‘ Chronicle of St. Albans,” printed in 
the Abbey about 1483. It had been described in the 
auction catalogue and was sold as a Caxton; but 
was discovered by the purchaser to be an article of 
much rarer occurrence than a specimen of Caxton’s 
press. The half-dozen books which issued from the 
monastery of St. Albans are perhaps the rarest of all 
the productions of early English typography. The 
total proceeds of the sale amounted to 4,071/, 18s. 


Bangor Cathedral was re-opened «n May 11th, 
after restoration from the late Sir Gilbert Scott’s 
designs. The present restoration is a continuation of 
that which was completed in 1873, and, in a marked 
degree, is due to the energy of Dean Edwards and the 
munificence of the Lord-Lieutenant of Carnarvonshire, 
Mr. Assheton Smith, and Mr. Hesketh. It embraces 
the renovation of the nave and transepts, the erection 
of a chapter and muniment room, together with the 
external improvement of the building and its ap- 

roaches. e old roof of the aisles and nave has 
n cased with panelled oak ; the concrete floor has 
been laid with encaustic tiles, and the windows, 
which hitherto presented a great variety of architec- 
tural styles, have been made uniform ; those at the 
west-end being filled with a representation of the 
Evangelists, placed as a memorial to the late Dean 
Cotton. The baptistry has been slightly raised and 
tiled ; oaken open seats or benches have been substi- 
tuted for the chairs in the transepts and nave ; and 
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additional accommodation has been provided for the 
choristers. The chancel stalls, including those of the 
dean and sub-dean, have been mely canopied ; 
an organ screen has been placed in the north transept; 
and the Freemasons of North Wales and Shro 
province have subscribed the funds necessary for a 
throne. Although within the last ten years the resto- 
ration of the cathedral, which dates as a foundation 
from the sixth century, has absorbed about 35,000/., 
the work is far from complete, and funds are urgently 
needed for a reredos and the erection of a spire. The 
curious relics found during the restoration have been 
carefully preserved. 

Following in the wake of the ‘‘ Tabard,” immor- 
talized by Chaucer, another and the oldest of the 
taverns for which Southwark was so famous—viz., the 
‘¢ Bricklayers’ Arms,” in Old Kent Road—a part of 
the freehold held by the Bridge House Estates for the 
Corporation of the City of London—will soon me 
a thing of the past. In the reign of Edward III. 
Philip de Comines records that the Burgundian lords 
who came over after the Battle of Cressy to issue a 
general challenge to the VES knights in a tourna- 
ment to be held at Smithfield, lodged at this house, 
which he describes as a ‘‘ vaste hostel on the olde 
rode from Kent into Southwarke, about two-thirdes 
of a league from the bridge acrosse the Thames.” He 
adds, ‘* the Burgundians were mightilie overthrown.” 
A century later Warwick, the great king-maker, on 
his journey to France to demand the French King’s 
sister’s hand for Edward IV., waited here for his 
horses and retinue. Here Anne of Cleves waited 
while her portrait was forwarded to her future hus- 
band, Henry VIII. In later times, Drake, after his 
victory over Van Tromp, Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 
Duncan (Lord Camperdown), Lord Hood, after his 
victory over the French fleet, and Sir Horatio Nelson, 
after the Battle of the Nile, all made this house their 
headquarters. In the later part of the last century 
the house fell into the hands of one Townsend, who 
modernized it, but, falling out with his builder, the 
latter inscribed under the dormer the following lines :— 

‘* By short mugs and glasses 
This house it was built ; 
By spendthrifts, not Townsend, 
The sign it was gilt.” 
The above paragraph, which is condensed from the 
Times, is apparently based upon tradition ; but its 
historical accuracy is questioned. by a writer in Votes 
and Queries. ‘The inscription, signed ‘* By a lover of 
full measure,” still remains, as alse do some old oak 
beams and garniture of the last century ; otherwise 
there is little or nothing in the present building of 


remote antiquity. 
KFT 
Correspondence. 


ee coment 
“GARLAND DAY” IN WEST KENT. 
This morning I had the pleasure of witnessing 


a lingering remnant of the olden observances of 
‘*Merrie May-day.” Numbers of children went 


about from house to house in the Sevenoaks district, 


“ and bot 








in groups, each provided with tasteful little con- 
structions which they called May-boughs and. gar- 
lands. The former were small branches of fruit and 
other early blossoming trees secured to the end of 
short sticks, and were carried perpendicularly. One 
of these was borne by each of the children, Two in 
every group carried between them, suspended from a 
stick, the ‘‘May-garland,” formed of two small 
transverse willow hoops, decorated with a profusion 
of primrose and other flowers, and fresh green 
foliage. These presented a very pretty appearance. 
At every door the children halted and sang their 
May-day carol, in expectation of a small pecuniary 
reward from the occupants of the house. e carol 
was varied by different groups, and seems to be a 
relic of the Mayer’s song of antiquity. Some of the 
little rustic bands contented themselves with the 
reiteration of the distich :— 
‘* This is the day, the first of May, 
Please to remember the garland.” 
Others sang the following lines several times at each 
halting place :— 
** This is the day, the first of May, 
Please remember the May-bough ; 
The garland, the garland, 
Please to remember the garland. 
A branch of May I have brought you, 
And at your door I stand ; 
It is the work of our Lord’s hand, 
So hip! hip! hurrah !”’ 
A further variation by a third group which I listened 
to, consisted in the substitution of this doggerel 
triplet in place of the four concluding lines just 
given :— 
«First come buttercups, then come daisies, 
Then come gentlefolks, then come ladies ; 
So we pass the time away.” 
These Kentish associations of ‘* Garland Day,” like 
the rest of our popular folk-customs, have a tendency 
to shortly become altogether obsolete. Middle- 
matrons who have resided in this part of the ‘‘ len 
of England” all their lives, speak in terms of pardon- 
able pride of the immense garlands of their girlhood. 
Forty years ago, I am told, the May-garlands often 
exceeded a yard in diameter, and were constructed in 
a most elaborate manner. 
THOMAS B, TROWSDALE. 


Sevenoaks, May Ist, 1880. 
te < ol 


ANCIENT BRITISH ROAD FOUND AT 
WAVERTREE. 


Referring to an article which I contributed to the 
Liverpool Mercury, and subsequently reproduced at 
page 137 of THE ANTiIQuUARY, I have to add that 
during the removal of the ancient British road two 
pean a in bronze were found, one of them in a good 
state of preservation, the other somewhat corroded, 
having on the reverse raised portions 
where the pins had been fastened. The brooch 
whose surface was not corroded was ornamented with 
a design contained in three connected circles, similar 
to the pattern described on the surface of specimens 
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of ancient British brooches found in the limestone 
cayes at Craven, in Yorkshire, 


W. FINGLAND. 
Wavertree, Liverpool. 
EES 


CIVIC MACES. 

In his interesting article on ‘‘ Civic Maces” (see 

. 67), Mr. G. Lambert states that, to the best of his 
Lasolelen, the earliest provincial maces still in 
existence, those at Tenterden, in Kent, are dated 
1649 and 1660. The Corporation of Arundel, in 
Sussex, boasts of three maces; one in silver, of the 
time of Elizabeth ; the second of the next century ; 
and the third, an ordinary town mace, of gold, of 
the last century. There are also three silver loving 
cups. Oneof the time of the Commonwealth, and the 
others of more modern date. 

Percy E. CoomBE. 
23, Carlyle Square, Chelsea. 


<2ne— 


THE ROSICRUCIANS. 
Would you oblige me inyour Reply Column with the 
name of the best works extant on the ‘‘ Rosicrucians 
and their Mysteries?” 


KFESERD 


DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 

Ireland having recently passed through a period of 
distress to which that country has ever been subject, 
it may perhaps interest some of your readers to learn 
what an old writer says upon these calamities. The 
book from which I have taken this extract is un- 
fortunately in a somewhat mutilated condition ; the 
teie-pege and several other pages are missing. I should 
be glad if any of your readers could give me some 
information as to its authorship and publication. It 
contains a description of the English counties, and 
also of Wales, Scotland, and I and was probably 
published prior to the year 1612, as reference is made 
to Prince Henry, the eldest son of King James “‘ our 
soueraigne.” Some of the maps appear to have been 
engraved by Petrus Keerius :— 

“*God hath oftentimes shewed His tender loue and 
affection to this people, in laying His fatherly chastise- 
ments and afflictions upon them, sometimes by windes, 
sometimes by famine and dearth, and sometimes againe 
by opening His hand of plenty into their laps to con- 
vert them to Himselfe, and to divert their hearts from 
superstitions. In the yeare 1330, about the Feast of 
Saint Fohn Baptist, there began such a dearth of Corne 
in this Country, by the abundance of raine and the 
inunadions of waters (which continued until Michae/- 
mas following) that a cranoc of wheat was sold for 
twentie shillings, a cranoc of oats fur eight shillings, a 
cranoc of pease, beanes, and barley for asmuch. The 
windes the same yeare were so mightie, that many 
were hurt, and many slaine outright by the fall of 
houses that was forced by the vulenes of the same. 
The like whereof were never seen in /reland. In the 
yeare 1317 there was such a dearth of corne and other 
victuals, that a cranoc of wheat was soid for twentie 
three shillings. And many householders, that before- 


Rosy Cross. 


time had sustained and relieued a great number, were 
this yeare driuen to beg, and many famished. In the 
time of which famine, the mercy of God so disposed 
that upon the 27th day of June, in the yeare 1331, 
there came to land such a mightie multitude of great 
Sea-fishes (that is) Zursheds, such as in many ages 
past had never beene seene, that the people were much 
comforted in this distresse, and received great reliefe 
and sustenance by the same.” 
D. R. READ. 


Wickham Market, Suffolk. 
CAS 
FIG SUNDAY. 
(See p. 234.) 

The Sunday preceding Easter has acquired tht 
local appellation of Fig Sunday not only in the 
county of Northampton, but also in Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Hertford, Oxford, and elsewhere. Doubt- 
less this nomenclature arises from ‘the custom of 
eating dried figs on Palm Sunday; prevalent, in a 
greater or less degree, even at the present day, in 
those districts where the name obtains. Those who 
observe the annual usage have a vague idea that 
it is done in remembrance of the desire of our 
Saviour to partake of the fruit of the fig-tree, on the 
day following his triumphant entry into Jerusalem. 
This is at best but a mere surmise; still it is advanced 
as a hint at the origin of the custom, by Baker 
(‘‘ Glossary of Northamptonshire Words and Phrases,” 
1854, i. 232); and the notion has, moreover, been 
pretty generally adopted. Cole conjectures that the 
practice has reference to the parable propounded by 
the Redeemer on the occasion in question (see ‘‘ His- 
tory of Filey,¥ 1826, p. 135). 

‘*Fig-pie Wake” is kept up at Drayton-in-the- 
Moors, Staffordshire, and elsewhere in the same 
neighbourhood, on Afid-Lent Sunday. Friends flock 
from a distance to attend the wake, at which a pie is 
largely eaten, principally composed of the ésculent 
Eastern fruit. 

THoMAsS B, TROWSDALE. 

Sevenoaks, Kent. 

ZELISS 
COFFIN AND CORPSE BOARDS. 

It may not be generally known that certain families 
are in the habit of felling an oak tree now and again 
in order to use its timber for coffin boards. Three or 
four sets of these boards are kept about the premises 
to season. 

Such a family lived for generations in Montgo- 
meryshire, and its representatives are still in existence. 
These sets of coffin boards were actually bequeathed 
by will, with the other effects, to the next of kin or 
to a certain member of the family. It was not un- 
usual for one of the family even to fix upon the 
boards that should be utilised in making his or her 
coffin, and when it came to the last set, a dispute 
would arise as to whose they should be. This dispute 
was generally concluded by an arrangement that the 
first to die should have them! This particular family 
had a corpse-board upon which its members had, for 
time out of mind, been laid after death. Alas, the 
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hand of a Vandal came upon it, and cut it up to mend 
the cooler! (a large vessel once used for cooling 
home-brewed beer, and latterly for salting pigs). 
His friends suggested to, him that when he died the 
cooler should be turned upside down and used asa 
coffin. T. MORGAN OWEN. 


Bronwylfa, Rhyl. 
Wisi 
‘*THE IMITATIO CHRISTI.” 

It may perhaps interest some of your readers, who 
have followed Mr. Waterton’s excellent contribution to 
the bibliography of ‘‘ The Imitation,” to be reminded 
that a collection was made of various editions of ‘‘that 
divine book,” and deposited in the library of the Fran- 
ciscan Monastery of St. Michele, in Isola, at Venice. 
Where it may be at this time, and how cared for, I 
know not, and shall be glad if it is yet kept together. 
Its history is this. In 1840 John Anthony Moschini, 
a canon of St. Mark’s, bequeathed to the friars of St. 
Michael his collection of ‘*‘ The Imitation,” which he 
had begun to form a few years before, with directions 
for its completion. Its after-history, for twenty years, 
was not altogether very satisfactory, and need not be 
entered upon ; but the collection remained at least in- 
tact. Rich in Italian and Continental editions, it pos- 
sessed one in English. The dates extended from 1483 
to 1840. These gave, as the name of the author—one, 
as S. Bernard ; sixteen, as Gersen ; twenty-two, as Ger- 
son ; fifty-six gave no name, and two hundred and six 
gave that of Kempis. The consensus of the collection 
may therefore be cited as something for the accept- 
ance of authorship. 

B. L. LEwis. 


Ongar Hill, Weybridge. 
VE 
A HAND BELL. 


The Corporation of Dover have in its possession a 
small hand bell, of somewhat curious construction. It 
stands (exclusive of the handle) about 3 inches high. 
The inscription reads ‘* Petrus Greinens me fecit . . . 
91.” The date has been read 1491, and the bell is 
supposed to be of the fifteenth century, fbut the cipher or 
monogram before —91 is uncertain. The bell may be 
of the sixteenth century, ifnot even later. It is supposed 
to be of German origin. The subject on it is the 
Annunciation of the Virgin. It has evidently been 
gilded, and it was probably made for a Roman 
Catholic church. Can any of your readers throw light 
on its history ? 3 

A MAN OF KENT. 


EIKON BASILIKE. 


As Mr. Scott, in his interesting preface to Mr. 
Stock’s reprint of this memorable k of Kin 
Charles, suggests a ‘*collation” of all ‘‘ copies” an 
‘* reprints,” I beg to send you some notes on a copy 
of 1649 in my possession. This is a small pocket 
edition, evidently read and interlined by a contempo- 
rary loyalist—‘* Reprinted for John Williams, 1649.” 
It has a crown with a. large ‘* Alpha” underneath, 
an epitaph by J. H., and an “ Omega” after ‘* Vota 


dubunt,” &c. It contains as an ‘‘inset” His Majesty's 
reasons against the pretended jurisdiction of the High 
Court of Justice, a true relation of the King’s speech 
to Lady Elizabeth and the Duke of Gloucester ; 
two other relations of the Lady Elizabeth, and a 
letter from the Prince of Wales to the King, dated 
“* The Hague, January:23, 1648.” 
A. F. A. Wooprorb. 
25A, Norfolk Crescent, Hyde Park. 


RSE 
SPINDLE WHORLS. 

During a recent visit. to the site of Sankissa in the 
Tutehgurh district of North-Western India, a well- 
known Buddhist city, described. by General Cunning- 
ham and others, I obtained a number of clay dies, 
many of which bear an extraordinary resemblance 
both in shape and ornamentation to the so-called 
‘*Spindle Whorls” described in Schliemann’s ‘‘ Troy,” 
and by Gastaldi in his ‘‘ Prehistoric Remains of Italy.” 
I have seen it mentioned that similar ‘‘ Spindle 
Whorls” have been found in some parts of Great 
Britain. Will you or any of your readers kindly 
indicate to me the works in which I can find descrip- 
tions of this class of remains? 

H. Rivett-CArnNac, F.S.A. 

Ghazeapore, India, 
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ELLIE 


Wotice to Correspondents, 


We are requested by Mr. J. H. Parker, C.B., of 
Oxford, to state that our illustrations, borrowed from 
Mr. Waterton’s “‘ Pietas Mariana Britannica,” pp. 216, 
217), were originally engraved for one of Mr. Parker's 
own books. e credit of them should certainly have 
been given in the proper quarter. Our error, it need 
hardly be added, was quite unintentional. 
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